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THE FARM BUILDNGS—No. 38. 


In our last number the financial position of 
the College with reference to its ability to 
construct farm buildings to accommodate the 
increasing stock and crops, was noticed. The 
stock was enumerated as it now exists on the 
farm. It remaips now to estimate what 
stock ought to be kept on the crops that will 
be secured the present year, and what accom- 
modation they must necessarily have. It will 
not do to let stock remain out of doors; nei- 
ther will it do to raise crops and allow them 
to remain unfed, and unprofitable; again, nei- 
ther is it possible to secure the full benefit of 
such crops in the shape of marketable meats 
and valuable manure, without fixtures of 
some kind or other. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the first place some structures must 
be furnished to accommodate and protect the 
live stock. If this be admitted, the first ques- 
tion that arises is, what amount of crops will 
need protection? 


There will be taken from the farm the pres- 
ent season, the produce of thirty-four acres of 
wheat, the straw of which isa very heavy crop, 
and much of which will not be thrashed, as the 
grain has been cut off by the frost. That 
which is productive of grain, will be thrash- 
e4 and tho straw stacked, but a large portion 
will remain in store to be thrashed out at the 
Most convenient season. There will be thirty- 
three acres of Oats, which at present promise 
Well, aud should, when harvested, go under 
eover. There will be the produce of forty 
acres of very promising corn, which must be 
protected from the weather, if it is to be used 
for feeding purposes. The hay is, in somg 
degree, already provided for, The crop is 


light, a portion of the land calculated to be used 
for hay, had to be used to cut the grass to feed 
the working oxen, the hay of last year being 
exhausted. There will also be the produce 
of eight acres of potatoes, and from four to 
five acres of roots. At present, as it is well 
known, there is no storage room for any of 
these crops, on the farm, except by stacking, 
aad as there are no funds from which barns 
may be built, it is proposed to use barracks 
or frame stacks, and of these six are now be- 
ing put up, on a plan somewhat similar to one 
erected by Mr. 8S. O Knapp, of Jackson.— 
These structures, will be each sixteen feet 
square, with light shingled roofs, that slide 
up and down, about eighteen feet in height, 
and will each contain about sixteen to twen- 
ty tous of hay, or straw. Two will contain 
the oat crop; two will contain the wheat 
crop, or at least such portion as it may be 
proper to keep over. Two will be used for 
hay and corn fodder, especially for such as it 
may be desirable to keep over till late in the 
winter season. 


These structures are framed from oak 
and tamarack posts cut on the farm, and the 
timber, shingles and rails, have been estimat 
ed as costing not over twelve or fourteen dol- 
larseach. The work upon them so far has 
been done by Mr. P. R. Peck, a skillful 
mechanic, and by students who have 
been put under his care, and who do the most 
part of the work, fully as well and certainly 
at less cost than if it were done by hired 
workmen. Besides, while thus employed, 
these young men gain much useful i:struc- 
tion relative to the business of putting up 
farm buildings, a kind of practical informa- 
tion not easi!y obtained in any other way. Of 
the actual cost, amount of lubmer, and mode of 
construction of these covered stacks, we shall 
speak of more fully, ina future number. The 
genzral instructions given by the Board of 
Education, are, that every structure intended 
for the protection of stock, or crops, shall 
cost the least possible cash outlay, and at the 
same time be as suitable for permanent use 
as they can be made. These covered stacks, 
when once made, will serve the same purpose 
they are intended to perform for the crops 
and stock the present season, for the next eight 
or ten years, with little or no repairs, will cost 
the least possible amount of cash outlay, and 
at the same time will not be a deformity on 
the farm, but in fact will add something to 
the respectability of its appearance. We are 
not acquainted with any other plan from 
which so much present and future benefit can 
be obtained with so small an amount of cash 
expenditure. Hence its recommendation — 
Meanwhile, we are open to conviction, and 
should be pleased to hear suggestions from 
any source, of a better plan, if there 
b eone; but it must combine econory 
of cash payments out, with its other bene- 
fits. 

In the absence of barns, the forage crops 
for this year, probably for several years in the 
future have thus been partially provided with 
protection. The corn crop, which is coming 
forward, and which, if as productive as it 
promises, will reach somewhat beyond the es- 
timates that have heretofore been made in 
regard to it, being put down at the moderate 
average of 30 bushels to the acre, would re- 
quire crib room to the amount of twelve hun- 
dred bushels. This crop it is proposed to 
protect for this season with two cribs of the 
most temporary nature, and each made at 
least 30 feet long with an average height of 
ten feet, and width of eight feet. This will 
afford a capacity equal to about 3,000 bush- 
els in the evr, and ought to prove sufficient. 
For the protection of the root crops, we 
have a light sandy soil, plenty of straw, and a 
planof our own, suited to the severities of 
the climate, that will avoid all outlay for cel- 
lar room, and needs no estimates for capital, 
whilst at the same time it will permit access 
to the roots at any time for feeding pur- 
poses. 


Having thus disposed of the crops, the 
stock has to be provided for; and before any 
estimates can be made on this head, it must be 
fully understood how many head of the sev- 
eral kinds can be kept, profitably, with the 
amount of food which the crops have fur- 





nished. This it is proposed to do in the next 
number. 








Poultry Houses, 


W. E. C., of Cleveland, Ohio, thus writes 
to the Country Gentleman in relation to the 
construction of poultry houses: 

“ My own experience leads me to discard all 
permanent fixtures. The nests should be 
separate boxes, placed on movable slats, so as 
to be easily taken out to be cleaned, when 
they should be thoroughly scelded and then 
whitewashed, and every bit of the straw and 
dirt burnt or buried. 

“The inside of the hen-house should be so 
plain and accessible to the white wash brush, 
as never to deter from undertaking that often 
neccessary job. 

“T have used coal ashes as a deodorizer, 
sifting freely over the roosts, nests and floor; 
it keeps the house perfectly sweet, assists to 
expel vermin, and is the very best article to 
compost with the droppings, containing as it 
does, a large portion of allumina. 

“TI send you directions for building a neat, 
substantial, and roomy poultry house, in the 
very cheapest manner--any man can build it 
without assistance, with a saw and hammer 
—it can be made two feet wider by using 14 
feet instead of 12 feet boards, and any desired 
length; mine is of the size indicated, and is 
abundantly large for me; I keep from 12 to 
16 fowls over, and raise about 50 chickens; I 
think it will accommodate double this num- 
ber. 

“T took the hint from the July number of 
the Cultivator for 1854. 

“Procure one 4 by 3 inch—one 4 by 2 inch 
—one 6 by 3 inch joist, each 20 feet long— 
two 4 by 3 inch 9 feet long—two 4 by 
2 inch 6 feet long—two 4 by 2 inch 8 feet 
long—one 4 by 12 inch 6 feet long—250 
feet of inch boards 12 feet long—250 feet do. 
16 feet long—two strips 1} inch hoard, 23 
inches wide, grooved on one edge, and two of 
the same grooved on both edges, (same as for 
matching) and 10 feet long—mark off the 
ends of the 6 by 3 inch joist down through 
the center, divide the right ha f at the bottom 
and draw a mark diagonally across, then 
strike the line from these points along the top 
and under side, and split with a spliting saw, 
(if you cannot get it done at the mill.) Ths 
will give you a cill for the front side, with the 
right bevel for the same slope, 3 inches on 
the top and 44 inches wide on the bottom.— 
The smaller strip is the plate for the rear, for 
which the 4 by 3 inch will be the sill—lay 
that on the ground where you want it should 
stand; lay the plate to the right, and parallel 
with it, 5 feet 6 inches from outside to out- 
side, so that the ends are perpendicular—lay 
on the 12 feet boards, nail, and saw them off 
even with the plate—mark the boards as they 
are sawed off, and put them aside for the 
roof. The broadest or beveled side of the 
plate is the side to be nailed to, bringing the 
narrow edge uppermost, with a bevel very 
near that of the slope of the roof—raise it up 
to its place, and secure it with braces in the 
rear—lay the 4 by 2 inch joist broadside down 
in front, parallel with and one foot from the 
rear,—place the sill with its beveled side up, 
in its place in front, saw off a few boards 8 
feet long, and tack them on even with thesill 
and plate. Now raise it up and secure it so 
that it shall be 9 feet wide on the ground, and 
6 feet on the slope of the roof—nail the 6 feet 
joists on the ends of the plates, (which should 
be shortened the thickness of these joists)— 
spike the 9 feet 4 by 3 inch joist across the 
ends, on to the sills, even with the ends—they 
should be halved in—cant in, and nail the two 
8 feet 4 by 2 joists 5 feet from each, into the 
plate sill, so as to bg level with them, the 
narrow edge out,and 10 feet apart—place 
the twelve feet 2 by 4 joist horizontally across 
them, cut out the joists so as to receive it 
level, and nail in, 3 feet and four inches from 
the bottom of the sill—draw a line through 
the middle, cut off some boards 3 feet 6 inches 
long, bring them to the line, and nail them to 
the joist and sill between the two perpendicu- 
lar joists, and lapping 14 inches on to them— 
fill out the front from the joists, (lapping half 
an inch on to them) to the ends—nail into the 
joists, and secure the projecting ends of the 
horizontal joist to the boarding, with wrought 
pails well clinched, as the weight of the sash 
will rest principally on it. Board up the 
ends, leaving two boards of suitable width at 
one end loose, to be fitted for a door.— 
Place the boards on the roof in the or- 
der in which they were cut off, and nail on. 
Now take one of the single grooved. strips 





and fit into the opening in front, nailing it on 
to the horizontal joist, covering the ends of the 


short boards—make two gauges 1-10th of an 
inch longer than your glass—take one of the 
double grooved strips, place it above the first, 
resting on three gauges, (in the grooves,) screw 
to the joists with 24 inch screws, (one in each 
end;) proceed in the same manner with the 
other two strips. Now unscrew one end of the 
second strip, raise it slightly and slide in the 
glass, beginning at the first end and putting 
the edges together without lapping; fill out 
to the end and screw up as before—proceed 
in the same manner until. you have filled up 
the sash—then put an additional screw into 
each end, and you have a window sufliciently 
tight, answering all the purposes of a glazed 
sash, at a trifling expense. In the summer 
the sash can be removed, and a blind impro- 
vised as cheaply, viz., procure 13 strips of 
boards § or 3 inch thick and ten feet long 
—cut off two strips and fit them into the sides 
of the opening, and screw into the joists— 
saw off two squares, cut them to the right 
slope, and nail them on to the bottom of the 
strips—place on to them one of the long 
strips and nail—cut off two or more blocks, 
nail them to the strips resting on the first 
slat, and proceed in the same manner until 
you have filled up the opening. 

“The joints of the roof should be covered 
with battens not less than 4 inches wide—the 
sides and ends may be battened on the inside 
with sawed laths, or on tho outside with 3 inch 
board battens; they should be nailed only on 
one edge until the boards are done shrinking. 
Fit up the inside as suggested by H., placing 
the nests under the front, and one foot from 
the ground. I have a movable partition 
with a door in mine, which enables me to sep- 
arate my breeding hens, (always the choicest,) 
from the others in breeding time, which to 
me, as I am experimenting on Dorkings with 
a view to improvement, is important. 

“It would be imposssble to build such a 
house in a cheaper manner, there being no waste 
either of material or labor. It might, how- 
ever, be an improvement to cover the sides 
with boards of uniform width, (or nearly so, 
and not over 12 inches,) at equal distances 
apart, nailing in the space between, a strip 
of equal thickness on to the plate and sill, 
and covering these spaces with other boards 
—each board secured by one nail only in the 
centre, driven into the sill and plate, with a 
narrow strip nailed over all at the top and 
the bottom, and nailed also through the 
centre of the boards to the sill and plate,— 
the boarding then will neither split or warp 
in shrinking. The builder can consult his 
own taste as to the widths of the boards, and 
if the boards can be selected at the yards, 
without additional sawing, the expense will 
be no greater than the first plan, if that is 
battened on the outside, and will present a 
much neater appearance, and be more sub- 
stantial and tight.” 





A few Words about Preparation for Next 
Year’s Crop. 


No sooner has the farmer got his harvest 
over, than it is necessary for him to again 
make preparations for the coming season.— 
The excellence of the crop of wheat for this 
year, will stimulate many again to extend 
their culture of this crop, and in spite of the 
well known risks which appear to be not in- 
cidental but certain to wheat sowing. Now 
the question arises, can we by any method of 
cultivation, not too expensive, lessen the 
risks, and thus ensure a full crop. We think 
we can, and especially upon lands that have 
beer cultivated for some time, On lands 
newly cleared, or which are undergoing the 
process of reduction from the wild state to 
that of improved arable land, but little can 
be done; for all the impediments of unremov- 
ed stumps, roots, stones, are there, and the 
removal of them is a question of time or of 
outlay of capital. 

The first question that arises with the 
farmer now is, how much land had J better 
risk this year in wheat? He will say, I can 
get ready twenty, thirty, or forty acres, but 
is it best to put in that amount? I want, he 
will say, to seed down with clover: that 
amount; but after he has got it seeded with 
clover, is not this but a preparation for an- 
other crop of wheat? If a large portion of 
the farm is laid down to wheat, it is almost 
the same as though double that portion were 
used for the crop. For instanee, if a farmer 
(hen 80 acres of improved land, and he puts 





acres next year, it occupies full one half of 
his farm for that crop alone. It is true, that 
he may obtain some pasture from it in the 

spring, before the fallow is plowed up, and 

likewise some benefit, in the fall, from the 

feed and range afforded by the stubble, hut 

this hardly compensates him for the result of 
obtaining a full crop from one half his farm 

only once every two years. Asa general rule 

now well understood by very many of our best 

farmers, it is not profitable to grow more than 

one-sixth of the arable land of a farm with a 

crop of winter grain. 

Again, in the preparation of a piece of land 

for wheat, it should be borne in mind that the 

soil cannot be too well prepared for the seed. 
Now what does preparation of tho soil for 

wheat mean? In the first place, we consider 

that it means a very complete stirring of the 

soil to as great a depth as can possibly be 

reached by any implement that can be used 

for that purpose. Modern experiments in the 

growth of wheat have shown that the roots 

of wheat will penetrate to the depth of at 

least two or three feet, if the soil is in such 

a state that their tender fibrils can force their 

way thither io search of food and moisture. 

And with our climate, that requires wheat to 

be sown early, to have the advantage of a 

thorough growth, with well formed deep roots, 
before the winter sets in, the necessity of a 
deeply stirred soil is paramount. Yet how 

many of our farmers ever think, in the pre- 

paration of the wheat fallow, of doing more 

than plowing the ordinary depth that is found 

sufficient to cover the clover or old sod which 

it may be necessary to turn under. Is it not 

evident, therefore, that it would be more eco- 

nomical to give the seed wheat that may be 
sown, full fifteen to eighteen inches to work 

in depth, than to extend the surface upon 
which it has to grow over twice that extent? 
We wish very much that a few of our farmers 
would not only learn the use of the subsoil 
plow, but also that they would take some 
measures to test its profit when compared 

with the common or ordinary plowing, usu- 

ally given to a wheat fallow. We believe 

that fully as much of the benefit of a clover 

crop to wheat land arises from the porous 

state in which the deep penetration of the 

clover root leaves the subsoil, as from any 

other cause. That much larger crops can 

be grown, with greater certainty, than are now 
general throughout the State, is an unques- 
tionable fact, and that one of the methods to 
be adopted to secure such a result is the stir- 
ring of the soil to a greater depth, is perfectly 
certain, not only from the experience of the 
best farmers in this State, but also in all 
States and countries where it has been tried. 
It may be asked, where can the implement 
be found, that will perform this work, and 
what is its cost? What force will it take to 

use it effectually ?—all these are questions that 

may be readily answered at any time. Mean- 
while, we advise by all means the addition of 
at least a third to the power of the soil, by 
giving it a depth of fifteen instead of ten 
inches. We hope to be ab:e to demonstrate 
the economy and effect of this depth over 
the ordinary depth of plow, practically, at an 
early day. But an experiment of this kind, 
to be useful, should not only be tried on dif 
ferent soils and with different crops, but also 
for a series of years, and its results accurately 
determined and reported. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the results of such a 
series of experiments as would demonstrate 
the economy and benefit of deep plowing for 
the wheat crop alone, would in the course of 
five years more than repay the State all that 
the Agricultural College has cost; twice over, 
in the increase of crops, in saving of labor, in 
the superior quality of the grain, and in the 
greater security from the effect of winter and 
spring frosts. 

Deep plowing, however, is but the initiatory 
process of the culture of the summer fallow; 
the next is the preparation of the soil for the 
reception of the seed. 

( To be continued) 





Patchen and Ethan: Allen. 

We understand, from a statement of the 
Spirit of the Times, that these two stallions 
are likely to. come together again in two 
matches, to one hundred pound wagons— 
one at mile heats, the other at two mile heats 





twenty acres in wheat this year and twenty 


—for $2,500 a side each match, 
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Cattle. 


THE DEYONS AS A DAIRY BREED. 


A breed of dairy cattle for general use 
must combine several important qualities. — 
How ever desirable that they and their off 
spring should be good grazing, breeding, and 
working aniunals, yet, layin. these aside, there 
are still several indispebsable requisites which 
they «must possess, to become. valuable in 
this sphere. One will desire to sell the milk, 
and how-rich-soever it may be, he must have 
a goodly quantity. Another will make but- 
ter, and mere quantity will not suffice, there 
must be richness in butteraceous matter, A 
third will make cheese, and must have a fair 
quantity of milk, rich in casein and with but- 
tery matter enough to give it richness of 
color and flavor. Others will want, from the 
game herd, some of each of these products 
in a single season: and hence for general use, 
the cows must combine all these requisites in 
their‘preduce, and must in either capacity 
yield a profitable quantity—good in quality 
—and produce it economically. ; 

In dairying as in the production of beef, 
those which yield the most of the qualities 
required, in proportion to the amount of food 
consumed, will be found the most profitable. 

They may not, when possessing the requir- 
ed qualities in combination, be, in the highest 
degree. profitable in each respect, when sepa- 
rately considered: something may be con- 
ceded in one respeet, for something equally 
important gained in another. 

Another important requisite is, that the 
animals selected be able to confer on their 
offspring, with certuinty, by hereditary de- 
scent the superior qualities possessed by the 
dam. To do this, they must not themselves 
be a mixture of distinct races and qualities: 
or they will take back to some undesirab!e 
quality possessed by their ancesters. And 
here we must enter a protest against the con- 
stantly recurring dictum of articles and writers 
asserting that this, that and the other will 
undoubtedly prove very beneficial for crossing 
with cattle intended for dairy purposes.— 
This continued crossing of varieties will in- 

evitably destroy all attempts at establishing 
a breed whose characteristics are transmissi- 
ble by descent,—and should be discarded, 
A dairy breed should have, as far as is 
possible, uniformity in size, appearance, and 


milk Jonger than any. other surt that he had 
tried; that they were liable to fewer disor- 
ders in their udders ; and that being of small 


larger cows consumed.” Quite a difference 
between stopping short and finishing. And 


surely no more can be asked ot them as dairy 
eattle But this is not all. 
“Upon the average, ten cows give me 60 lbs, 


breed, at any time, in any country. 

The Devons have been extensively used in 
dairying ; some statements concerning which 
we give from reliable authorities. “In the 
Exeter dairy district, they are extensively 


the milk is good and the quantity remunerat- 
ing.” In Devonshire, from Hartland to 
Tiverton, the North Devons prevail, and in 
their greatest purity. There are more dairies 
than in the North, and supplied principally 
by the North Devon cows. * *” “In most 
parts of Cornwall all the true North Devons 
are found, equal to any their native country 
will produce. * * The cows are principally 
of the Cornish and North Devon breeds. * * 
It must, however, be confessed that the ma- 
jority of the Cornish farmers are partial to 
North Devons. * * The practice of letting 
out cows is common * * and affords a good 
remuneration to owners, The price varies 
with the situation and keep, from twenty-nine 
to thirty-eight dollars.” “ Dorsetshire has 
long, been famed for the excellence of its but- 
ter, which for a long time commanded the 
preference in the Londen market, and is not 
now surpassed by that of any other county. 
The most common dairy cows are of the Dev- 
on breed. They are red in color, kindly in 
their nature, hardy in constitution, and good 
for mik, but not of large size. They are let 
to dairymen at an annual average of $47.50 
per cow.” “The old Dorset breed have 
been crossed with the Devon bull with 


capacity. “Small or medium sized cows ac | evident advantage. They are hardy, good 
commodate themselves to ordinary pastures milkers, and fatten quickly.” “In Somerset, 
better than very large ones. And where a| bordering on Devonshire * * and along the 
very large cow will do well, two small ones| ooast * * as far as Bristol and Bath, the 


will usually do better. The small or medium 


purest breeds of Devons are preferred. * * * 


sized ones return more milk in proportion to| In the South and West, the farmers are en- 
the food consumed than large ones :—it re-| deavoring to breed that sort of cattle which 
quires a much less quantity of food to supply | will answer for the pail, and the plough, and 


the wants of their bodies, so that all over 


grazing. * * This being, however, a dairy 


that quantity goes to increase the quan-| country as well as a grazing one, the princi- 


tity and richness of the milk.” 


pal point with them is a good show for milk. 


But, do the Devons possess the requisite|* * They are of the Devon red, * * the best 
qualities properly developed? Not in tho| suited * * for all purposes of any in the 


highest attainable degree. No effort is made 
by most of their breeders to improve their 
dairying capacity. Nevertheless, these who 
have tested them, in large numbers, in this 
sphere, rank them very high,—some even 
claiming superiority over all other. Laying 
aside these extreme claims, we may justly 
concede that, originally and naturally, they 
do possess a much higher degree of capacity 
for yielding a large quantity of rich milk than 
was originally possessed by our best dairy 
breeds. With the best dairy breed, it is re- 
cent care, and breeding especially for the 
dairy alone, that has given them all the su- 
periority which they can possibly claim.— 
Several varieties of the middle-horn race have, 
for ages, possessed a great degree of excellence 
in the dairy. And we have not now,—nor 
have we ever had a race of cattle which in 
any single instance are known to have yielded 
so large a quantity of milk of so rich a qual- 
ity as has been produced from the middle- 
horns. The greatest yield on record is that 
of the Cramp cow,—a Sussex,—a kindred 
race with the Devons, but inferior to them, 
in general, in dairying capacity. ‘She gave in 
four successive years, 23,559 quarts of milk 
which yielded 2,182 pounds of butter; aver. 
aging 5,8893 quarts of milk and 533 pounds 


West of England.” 

“Some prefer the Shorthorns which will 
generally make a half a hundred more cheese 
and at the same time cost less for keep,” 
(than the North Wilts.) The true Shorthorns 
have, in some quarters gained considerable 
credit from the excellence of these Somerset 
Shorthorns. But they are not Shorthorns at 
all, having not a drop of Durham blood in 
their veins, either of the old or the improved 
breed. “ The old Somersets were a middle- 
horn race * * and strongly betrayed their 
Devonshire origin.” These, crossed by the 
Devon, constitute the Somerset-Shorthorn ; 
so they must be three-fourths to seven-eighths 
pure Devon. And hence we consider the 
Devons justly entitled to wear all the laurels 
acquired by these cattle in this long-celebrated 
dairy district of Britain. “In the Bridgwa- 
ter dairy districts, the Devons and these Som- 
erset-Shorthorns constitute the dairy cows.” 
“Tn Huntsville, South Brent, and East Brent, 


are mostly Devons.” 
(To be continued.) 


Sheep Husbandry. 


wT” 





Care in Summer.—At this season the flock 


size they did not eat more that half what 


if this is what may be realized from this breed, 
Let us proceed: 


of butter per week in summer and 24 Ibs. in 
winter.” Now, suppose we allow, in that 
mild clim:te, five months winter and the 
cows to be dry two months, we shall then 
have a yield of 204 Ibs. of butter per cow, 
not as the yield of selected specimens, but of 
large dairies of thirty or forty cows. He fur- 
ther says: “My thirty North Devon cows 
have this year (1788) upon the average pro- 
duced me a profit of $66 58 per cow.” An 
amount of profit seldom exceeded, by any 


used and highly approved; the quality of 


three prime cheese parishes, the dairy cows 











dipping. In a few wecks after shearing, the | 
ticks will be found mostly on the lambs.— 
Let two persons take them by the legs and 
immerse the whole body, except the head, so 
as to souk it well, then drain upon the board 
rubbing it off with the hands. If the liquor 
is too strong it'will sicken the lambs and 
they will show it in a few minutes by weak- 
ness and staggering. A bath in the tobaeco 
water is also the best remedy for any cutane- 
ous affection in the old sheep, and if they 
have lost their wool or show any other symp- 
toms of skin disease, they should also be im 
mersed. 

Turring Noses.—As a remedy for catarrh 
and colds which so often afflict sheep, espe 
cially in wet seasons, and as a preventive 
against the fly, which during the summer lays 
its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep to pro- 
duce the next winter, that fatal disease, grub 
or worm in the head, the noses of the sheep 
should be tarred every few weeks. Some put 
tar in troughs and sprinkle with salt, that 
they may thus get it on in their eagerness for 
the salt, but we prefer to make the actual 
appication. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

Wounds.—Flies are very apt to he attract- 
ed by any little wound of the skin or to lay 
their eggs, even where the sheep get dirty 
and the little maggots soon make nests for 
themselves in the flesh. A little watchfulness 
and the timely application of tar or turpen 
tine will prevent any s2rious results. 

Bells as a Preventive against Dogs.—In 
these days when the dogs outnumber the 
sheep, and their value appears to be in an in- 
verse ratio to their numbers, that is, the more 
numerous the dogs the less valuable and more 
dangerous they are, while the scarcity of sheep 
has operated vastly to increase the profit to 
the farmer on the few that remain, for lamb 
and mutton have now become luxuries, it is a 
question with farmers whether they can keep 
sheep at all. The dog power is continually 
on the increase, and the danger from losses 
deter many from making investments in the 
the new and valuable breeds of mutton sheep 
whose flesh is a real luxury, while it is at the 


tilled and hoed, with a prospeet of realiziug 
to the farmer a good many bushe’s of feed, that 
will prove quite an assistance in making the 
straw and stalks more palatable and also do 
something towards making the short crop of 
hay stretch itself ever an extent of winter and 
spring, that will be quite satisfactory to the 
vurnip grower. 

We write this now to put our readers on 
the alert about getting ready to-sow fall tur 
nips, as the next two or three weeks will 
be found to be the best time for sowing, and 
those who have got through haying and har- 
vesting, cannot do betier than turn their atten- 
tion to Fat, Turnips. 





Our Northern Counties. 


Every day is bringing more to the knowl 
edge of the public, the advantages, resources 
and condition of the new counties of our 
State. A short time since an inquiry relative 
to inducements for locating a colony in 
Michigan was published in the Detroit Daily 
Advertiser, and in that paper of the 18th 
inst., we find the following reply, giving what 
appears to be a candid, truthful description 
of some parts of the State as yet but little 
known to the press or the public: 

“The inquiry of ‘H. B. C.,’ Winchester, 
Indiana, has led me to offer a few observations 
relative to this section of the country, which 
I have gathered during many years, while 
connected with the public surveys. To him 
I would recommend an examination of Isa- 
bella county, along the Chippeway river, 
which, in point of locality, soil, and water 
privilege, cannot fail to answer his wishes,— 
By referring to the map it will be seen that 
this stream pas3es entirely through the coun- 
ty. Its average width is about one hundred 
fect, with a firm, rocky bottom, and rapid 
current. There is a constant supply of wa- 
ter, in sufficient quantities for propelling ma 
chinery, and the near approach of the oppo- 
site banks, which in many places round to the 
stream on either side, varying in height from 
ten to thirty feet, renders it peculiarly adapt- 
ed to such purposes. The whole country is 
underlaid by sandstone rock, which makes its 
appearance in many places along the bed of 
the stream, but. back from the river is cover- 
same time the healthiest and most convenient | og to the depth of more than eighty feet in 
meat that the farmer can raise for the supply | some places, with an undulating surface of 
of his table. If we cannot control the dogs; | drift soil of an excellent quality, sustaining a 
we can avopt some partial remedies against | clean, open, and vigorous growth of sugar 
them. Small bells can be obtained at the| maple and beech, with an ucusually large 
hardware stores for about one dollar a dozen, | white pine and hemlo:kinterspersed. Such are 
and several of these should be attached to | the leading features of the country. The ex- 
every flock. We have not lost a sheep for ceptions are ridges and knolls of sandy soil 
several years, and impute our safety to this and yellow pine timber, and an occasional cedar 
precaution, They also serve to keep the hip nn level lands, with an inferior quali- 
flock together, and, if the most quiet are se- | tY Of white pine. 2 e 
lected to wear the bells, they become lessin |.. The aeighhoring saunties of Midiend, Gra- 
clined to ramble, for a part will not go off and Sat, Manion sae! Moneate. cpmpenn davenw 
te tadseis's Gtiamiinis 8 bly with this. The counties of Clare, Missau- 
; kee and Roscommon are, for the most part, 
broken, swampy and uninviting, while the en- 
tire country north from Newaygo to Grand 
Traverse, and even to Sheboygan, is similar 
in description to Isabella, save that the rock 
changes to limestone as you pass northward 
fiom the Manistee. 
From Presque Isle to Arenac we have an 
almost unbroken swamp, except along the 
Souble, which, as that name indicates, is a 
sandy plain, through which the river flows at 
the depth of more than one hundred feet in 
many places, below the surface of the country 
along its banks, and which is barren, sup- 
porting only a stunted growth of spruce pine, 
(so called). 

There are several important facts here 
which are worthy the atiention of the scien- 
tific; the extent of these plains, reaching 
westward to Lake Michigan —the character 
of the soil, the kind of timber, and the nume- 
rous windfalls which are everywhere observa- 
ble, wherever there is sufficient timber to 
mark their course. 

I have visited many portions of our western 
States and Territories as far west as the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande, and carefully conclude 
that no tract of the same extent possesses as 
many advantages as the one we have been de- 
scribing, when we take into account its com- 





Sow Turnips. 


We hear very many complaints that the 
crop of grass is quite light this season, and 
fears seem to be entertained that it will prove 
a somewhat short one, as compared with 
that which was taken cff the ground last 
year. Now, we admit this to be the case, and 
what is the remedy? Why of course to take 
care of all the fodder left by the other crops, 
to see that not a particle of straw, not a stem 
of Indian corn, and not the smallest measure 
of chaff is allowed to be injured by undue ex- 
posure to the weather, or wasted by being 
trampled under foot by the live stock This 
is very good, but is there not time to grow 
some late fallcrops yet? Yes, fall turnips can 
be grown, and now is the time to sow them. 
What ground shall they be sown upon, is the 
very next question? One farmer will assert 
that turnips will not do well unlss sown upon 
new ground that has never borne a crop, and 
it is unquestionable that turnips do grow very 
well in such a locality; and so they will in 
any ground that is rich, that has never had 
the pith taken out of it by cropping, or that 
has been well manured. It is not necessary 
that land should be new to grow turnips, but 





to develope the wealth of the country ; but 
this once accomplished it will outlast the more 
accessible and easily reclaimed lands of our 
western prairies, and the prospect of an open- 
ing trade direct with European cities combines 
to render it a desirable location, and we hope 
that it will receive the attention its merits 
demand. 


Disco, Macomb Co, Mich, July 14, 1959, > * ® 





The Feeding of Horses, 


The London Field has the following re- 
marks on feeding horses economically, and as 
they refer more particularly to roadsters, 
than to race horses or hunters, they are ap- 
plicable in some degree to our own practice : 

“On referring to the extract from the ree 
port of M Renault we find that each horse 
of the London General Omnibus Company, 
fed on the new plan, consumed daily of bruised 
oats 16lb., or $2.40 per week ; hay 74lb, or 
50 cents per week ; straw 24/b., which with 
the labor of bruising oats aod chaff cutting 
would come to about 24 cents—altogether 
$3.14. Now, contrasting this witn the other 
plan adopted by the company, we find the 
quantity of unbruised oats consumed daily to 
be 191b., costing weekly $2.92, which, added 
to 88 cents, the cost of the hay comes to $3.54, 
or about 36 cents per weck more than the 
cost of the bruised oats and cut provender, 
which kept an equal number of horses in as 
good condition. ‘These quantities are, how- 
ever, much greater than the usual allowance 
in private stables, which may be stated as fol- 
lows, taking the scale which we gave last week 
as the point of comparison. Thus, supposing 
hacks to require 11$lb of unbruised oats and 
12lb. of hay daily, they will do nearly equally 
well on the following rations, viz. bruised 
oats 10lb. per day, or per week 13 bushel, 
costing $153; hay 91b., straw 2}1b., with 
cutting and bruising, per week 75 cents—al« 
together $2.28, effecting a weekly saving of 
21 cents There is an outlay of from $40 to 
$50 required for the bruising and chatf-cut- 
ting machines, the interest on which will, with 
repairs, amount to about 6 cents per veek 5 
but asic the above estimate the cutting and 
bruising have been calculate at about that 
sum, and as in rrivate stables no additional 
labor is required, the one may fairly be set 
against the other, and the saving may be said 
to be something under 25 cents per week.— 
In well managed stables it is customary to 
cut the chaff once or twice a week, for if 
larger quantities are done at a time they be- 
come musty, and ure not relished by the 
horses. The oats should be bruised daily or 
every other day, and should not be mixed 
with the chaff until they are just about to be 
consumed. 


Such is the ordinary plan pursued in sta- 
bles conducted on economical princip!es in this 
country ; but of late years a still cheaper 
food has been tried and found to answer well, 
This consists in the substitution of Indian 
corn and beans for oats; and the mixture of 
these two appears to agree remarkably well 
with the horse. In America Indian corn is 
very generally fed without beans, but we doubt 
whether it would suit the animal in this cli- 
mate. We have never known it tried alone ; 
but the experiment with it mixed with beans 
has come within our observation, and as far 
as a continuance for six months may be con- 
sidered a sufficient test, it has been fully suc- 
cessful, The horses fed on it were worked 
quite up to the average in private stables, and 
their condition was excellent, showing the 
blooming coats and hard muscle slightly in- 
clining to fat, which is what is desired in the 
hack and carriage horse. It was found that 
7lb. of Indian corn and Llb. of split beans 
were quite sufficient, and produced as good 
an effect as 10lb. of crushed oats ; and, as the 
price of all these varieties is as nearly as may 
be 2 cents a pound, the saving effected is 4 cents 
per day, or about 28 cents per week, A 
closer calculation may be made which would 














give the price to a fraction, but for ordinary 
purposes the above will, we think, be found 
the most convenient. Whenever Indian corn 
is adopted for horses, bran-mashes must be 


master is relieved of that continual care re- 
quired in winter and spring. Supposing the 
period of lambing to be safely passed, and of 
docking and castrating the lambs, and of 


of butter per year: in 1808, her best year, 
she made 675 pounds of butter. 

Many have the impression that the Dev- 
ons are very deficient in dairying capacity, 


mercial advantages, the extent of its naviga- 
ble waters, and the number and purity of its 
inland streams, richness and variety of soil, 
the amount and value of its timber, salubrity 


it is requisite, 1st, That it should be rich; 2d, 
that it should be well worked before the seed 
is put on the ground; and 34, that it should 
be as clean or free from seeds of weeds and 





origivating from the repeated quotation of a 
small part of Youatt’s statement, omitting 
the very strongly qualifying expressions and 

les. The statement is: “ For the 
dairy, the North Devons must be acknowledg- 
ed to be inferior to several other breeds.”— 
Many stop the quotation here; others add: 


of climate, and its agricultural and mineral 
products. 


In making the above statements I have no 
interest to subserve save that of the public. 
I own no lands in the section of country de- 
scribed, nor am I in any way interested in 
those who do. The public have been hum. 


shearing, the busy season of haying and har- 
vest finds us at liberty to engage iu those la- 
bors without the daily interruptions required 
by the flock; yet total neglect would prove 
almost as fatal in the one case as the other. 
Destroying Ticks.—These little creatures, 
so annoying to the sheep and so destructive 


grass as possible. Turnip seed sown on land 
possessing these three requisites, comes into 
leaf rapidly, the young plant matures and be. 
gins to form its bulb at an early day, and this 
bulb does not become set and hard after it 
has acquired a certain size, but keeps growing 





“The milk is good and yields more than any 
averaged proportion of cream and butter, but 
‘js deficient in quantity.” Here comes a very 
general stoppage, Let us finish the state- 


ment: “There are those, however, and no |*Y of water to dip'all the lambs. We pay 
mean judges,whe deny this, and select the | Si¥ no specific rule as to the quantity requir- 
North Devon even for the dairy. ‘Mr, Oon-|&d 
gers of Copt ‘Hall, near Epping, a district | Y@Ty 80 much in size, but judge of the strength 


almost exclusively devoted to the dai by the eye, designing to use a good strong 
ferred the Devons 00 account of bak tures liquor. eM 


prodace, whether in milk, butter, or by suck- 
ling. He thought that they held to ‘their 


bugged enough already with glowing descrip- 
tions of places which the narrator never saw, 
and if honest himself, has been grossly deceiv- 
ed by those from whom he obtained his infor- 
mation; and lest any should be deceived by 
our remarks, we would add that the country 
is not without its drawbacks, and the emigrant 
need not expect to find agarden, whose luxuri- 
ant uncultivated products are to supply his 
most sanguine expectations. The winters are 
long and often severe, attended with frosts in 


throughout the season, and when matured is 
crisp, sweet, and nutritious, 

Fall turnips are one of the least difficult of 
all crops to grow, and are not sufficiently ap- 
‘preciated. A good crop is frequently raised, 
by sowing the seed on corn ground, after it 
has been passed over with the hoe the last 
time, and in a season when grass is likely to 
be cut short it should be borne in mind that 
A half hogshead tub will be found fifty cents worth of turnip seed, or one pound, 
most convenient, a board being laid across} may be scattered over four or five acres of 


to their thrift, should now be exterminated 
from the flock. Boil a quantity of refuse to. 
bacco or tobacco stems in a sufficient quanti- 


for a given number of sheep, as they will. 














given twice a week, at a cost of about 4 cents 
so that the actual weekly outlay for the food 
of horses on this plan may be set down at 
$2.03 per week. We do not ourselves vouch 
for the correctness of the facts relating to the 
use of Indian meal, but we believe that the 
experiments have been carefully condacted, 
and we are quite sure they have been related 
in good faith. The subject is, at all events, 
worthy of a further trial, and we shall be hap- 
py to record any experiments made by our 
readers with this kind of grain, which is now 
so largely imported into England. We be- 
lieve it is too hard to be readily split in the 
oat-bruising and bean splitting machine as 
usually sold, but it can always be purchased 
in the state known as “hominy,” which is that 





the spring ; forests are to be felled, and roads 


the top upon which to drain the lambs after eorn ground that is rich and has been well to be made, and much hard labor necessary 


in which it was employed in the instances to 
which we have alluded.” . 
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The Pests of the Orchard. 


Where is the fruit grower, no matter on 
how limited a scale, who has not rep atedly 
selected some sunny checked specimen, of 
more than usual promise, nursed it with the 
assiduity and carefulness which an amateur 
only cau bestow, and plucked it, at maturity, 
only to find it pre-appropriated by some 
“worm” of a different genus from himself, 
which had been covertly reveling upon the 
gw-ets which he supposed were being elabo- 
rated exclusively for his own gratification?— 
Or, perchance, when nearing maturity, and 
when the brilliant, sun-inspired glow had be 
gun to deepen upon it, in some ill-omened 
moment, it may have canght the attention of 
some wandering, “sep-sucker,” and fallen a 
prey to his voracious mandible: or, as not un- 
frequently happens, it may have ministered to 
the “cooning” propensity of some specimen 
of “Young America,” who had trained him- 
self to an utier disregard of the wis!es or 
needs of Amateurs, Horticultural Societies, 
tasting committees, &c., &c. As the present 
is emphatically the season of activity among 
these various enemies, a brief space devoted 
to them may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. 

As this is the season when we should be on 
the alert for the second brood of caterpillars, 
(Clisiocampa Americana ) we will first devote 
our attention to them. ‘The moth or the mil- 
ler flies mostly at night, and, as it is attracted 
by a light, it is recommended to place lamps 
or bonfire: in the orchard, into which they 
will fly and be destroyed, at a time when the 
death of a single female wi | be the destruction 
of a whole colony or more of caterpillars.— 
The eggs which produce the spring broods 
are deposited in autumn, not, as stated in 
some of the books, about the forks and ex- 
tremities of the young branches, but glued to- 
gether, generally into the form of a ring ex 
tending entirely around some smooth, clear 
shoot, by means of a water-proof cement, se- 
creted by the ivsect. Tbey remain in this 
situation until the warmth of the returning 
spring awakens them to hfe, having alr: adv 
developed the vegetation upon which they 
are to feed. When hatched they immediate- 
ly commence forming a web or tent about the 
foliage upon which they are feeJing, and 
which, so far as the writer has observed, they 
never leave during the first week or ten days 
of their existence. After having devoured 
the foliage immediately about them, and 
grown to the length of perhaps half an inch, 
they begin to wander farther in search of 
food, although choosing fair weather for their 
excursions, and remaining under cover ot 
their tent during nights and storms, and until 
the sun shall bave diss pated the dew or rain 
from the foliage. They are good time keep- 
ers, and never fail to ietire promptly to their 
shelter on the approach of evening, or of a 
storm. A high wind, also, will dr.ve them 
promptly totheir covert. The only appareut 
deviation from these habits observed by the 
writer has been after the occurence of a long 
continued season of unpleasant weather, when 
they are apparently driven abroad, in some 
cases, by the calls of hunger. 

They never travel abroad without leaving 
along their track a silken thread similar to 
that of which the web is constructed, and 
which, apparently, serves as a guide to those 
following them, as well as to themselves on 
their return,—a fact of which any one may 
satisfy himself by rubbing off a portion of 
their track, which will soon throw the pro- 
cession into confusion. 

As they are sensitive to cold and wet, it 
would doubtless suffice to remove their tent, 
which is nearly water-proof, and leave them 
to perish, were it not that they are such ex- 
pert architects that they soon construct an- 
other, gather the stragglers together, and 
commence work with renewed avidity, It is, 
therefore, necessary to pounce upon them 
when they are ail at home, and remove them 
so effectually that none shall escape. For 
this purpose numerous processes are recom- 
mended by different persons; such as gather- 
ing them up with their web by means of a 
swab or round brush, placed on a long pole, 
and turned about in their nest; or thrusting 
a sponge, saturated with ammenia, into their 
tent; or burning them with their web by 
means of acamphene lamp, placed upon a 
pole, These processes have the objection 
that it is difficult to guard against the escape 
of some which will become disentangled from 
the web; and, also, that they require appara- 
ratus that few persons will take the trouble to 
have at hand. The practice of the writer is 
to cut off the branch containing the web and 
burn it, or crush it under foot; or if the 
branch cannot be spared, to draw it carefully 
downward, and, commencing toward the bas 
of the branch, to pinch off the leaves enclosed 





jin the tent, drawing the whole along the 


branch as you proceed, with care to keep the 
whole colony enclosed, until, finally, they are 
all drawn together over the tip of the shoot, 
when they are readily crushed under foot.— 
On large trees this, of course, requires the use 
of a ladder. 

The eggs for the second brood are deposi- 
ted, not upon the shoots, but in layers upon 
the under side of the leaves, about the last 
of June, where they are soon hatched, when 
they conduct their operations in the same 
manner as their progenitors had done before 
them. The worms, atter completing their 
growth, forsake their tent, make their way 
into the ground near the foot of the tree, 
where they pass through t e pupa or chrysa- 
lis state, and emerge, to deposit the eggs for 
a new colony as before. 

As this insect, in its moth state, is migrato 
ry, our only safety against its depredations 
lies in ceaseless vigilance. No possessor of a 
gurden or orchard should ever suffer a colony 
to mature upon his gremises. But, even 
could this b* accomplished, it would by no 
means suffice for their extermination, as they 
are by no means confined to cultivated trees. 
They seem to be entirely at home upon the 
native black cherry, the common thorn, our 
indigenous elms, and even the hickory ; many 
of which, in seasons when this insect is abun- 
dant, are even worse infested with them than 
the apple. 

If neglected and suffered to increase from 
year to year, they sometimes become s0 nu- 
merous as to nearly denude even large trees of 
their foliage, stopping th ir growth, ruining 
the fruit, and so enfeebling the tree as some- 
times, especially with the cherry, which is nat- 
urally tender, to occasion winter-killing. 

Their seasons of operation are compara- 
tively short, and if the orchardist will but 
make it his business to glance at each of his 
trees once in every three or four days, during 
the fore part of June ond July, they will be 
readily kept down—a process of comparative 
ease, as their presence is betrayed by their 
tents, which are so conspicuous as at once to 
attract attention. 

This insect is so abundant in some seasons 
as to tax the vigilance of the fruit-grower to 
the utmost to guard his trees against their 
depredations, while wayside trees and bushes, 
and the borders of the forests are spotted 
with their tents, while, perhaps by the next 
season, they will have mostly disappeared. 

The causes which effect their increase seem 
not to be well understood, as they are occa- 
sionally found to be plentiful after a severe 
winter, and again, as during the present sea- 
son they will be rare, after a winter of great 
mildness. It is observable, however, that the 
second generation of each season is usually 
most abundant, and it would, therefore, seem 
probable that their period of greatest mortal- 
ity usually occurs during the chrysalis or the 
moth stage of that generation, and that care- 
ful observation of them, during these periods, 
would be likely to develope some simple and 
effective process for their destruction. 


T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, July 11th, 1859, 





The Herbary. 


BY T. APPLEBY, IN COTTAGE GARDENER. 


Various writers have taken the several de 
partments of the garden under their especial 
patronage, but that portion of the garden 
known as the Herbary, which produces the 
p.ants used in giving flavor to food and relish 
to the articles sent to the table, is not spoken 
of. It is proposed to discuss this class of 
plants. 

In order to be more perspicuous, I shall 
divide or classify the subject into— 

Ist. Herbs used for the pot for seasoning 
and garnishing. 

2d. Herbs used for their perfume. 

3d. Herbs used for tarts. 

4th. Herbs used for salading. 

5th. Herbs to be avoided on account of 
their poisonous qualities. 
lst. HERBS USED FOR SEASONING AND GAR- 

NISHING. 

Basi (Ocymum basilicum).—There are two 
varieties, the Sweet and the Bush Basil. The 
first grows a foot high, and the other six 
inches; both from the East Indies, They 
are tender annuals. Basil is used in highly 
seasoned dishes, and in soups, It should be 
sown on a gentle hot-bed in April, end plant- 
ed out, six or eight inches epart, on a warm 
border, It is generally used green; but may 
be dried and kept in a dry, cool room for 
winter use. 

Cuive (Allium schenoprasum).—A hardy 
kind of everlasting onion, native of Britain, 
though rare. It grows in clusters, and is 
easily increased by division, Used for sea- 
soning omelets, and for soups. A dozen 
bunches, or perhaps as many more, will be 
sufficient for a small family. It is also used 


to eat raw, and is acceunted milder than 
onions. 

FEnne (Anethum feniculum).—A hardy 
perennial, easily propagated by seeds sown 
thick in spring, and seedlings to be trans: 
planted a foot apart. They will last for 
several years if not allowed to run up to seed. 
There is a variety whose stems swell con- 
siderably ; this is named Finochio. The 
thickened part should be blanched by earth- 
ing up, and this is very tender. This kind is 
propagated by division in spring; or it may 
be raised from seed, and transplanted in drills 
six or eight inches apart, and ‘earthed up 
something like celery. The tender stalk aud 
leaves of Fennel are used in fish sauces. The 
blanched stalks of the variety Finochio are 
eaten raw with oil or vinegar, and by some 
much esteemed. By earthing it up at various 
times it may be kept fit for use from June to 
December. 

Garttc (Allium sativum)—A hardy pe- 
revnial found wi'd in Sicily. Each bulb is a 
cluster of subordinate bulbs commonly calied 
cloves. It is used in various kinds of dishes; 
but should only be stewed ashort time in the 
dish, on account of its strong flavor. It is 
more esteemed on the continent than in this 
country. It is also nsed in medicine. It 
should be grown in a fight dry soil, not too 
rich; and the cloves should be planted in 
spring, in drills two inches deep and six inches 
apart. They will quickly come up, and 
should be freqnently hoed to keep down 
weeds and freshen the soil. Gather when the 
leaves turn yellow, spread them in the sun to 
ary,and tie them up in small bundles, and 
hang them up in a dry room; they will re- 
main good till spring. 

HorseravisH (Cochlearia armoracea).— 
A hardy British perennial, long cultivated in 
gardens. The most common use of this root 
is to scrape itin shreds, as an accompaniment 
to roast beef. The same shreds steeped in 
hot water, and when the water has absorbed 
the juice and passed through a fine sieve, is 
excellent to improve the flavor of mustard.— 
It is used, also, in sauces, and winter sauces 
To procure fine, straight, tender sticks of 
horseradish, dig a deep trench in spriag, and 
place a layer of dung at the bottom; then 
make a sufficient number of strong sets, and 
place them in a row, six inches apart in the 
centre of the trench, cover them in level, and 
keep the ground clean, ‘hey will push 
through, and the second year will be fine, 
straight sticks, ready for use; but the third 
year they will be in greater size and perfec- 
tion. ‘There mast be no dung amongst the 
soil; or the plants will send out side roots in 
search of the dung, and the crop will not be 
so good. 

Leek (Allium porrum).—A hardy biennial 
requiring a light, rich soil on a dry subsoil-— 
It is used in soups; and when blanched the 
stems are stewed and served up with white 
sauce, like celery. For the main crop sow 
now thick; and when the plants have attain- 
ed a sufficient size, draw drills on a border 
that has been well dug and dunged in the 
autumn previous. Let the drills be a foot 
apart, and the plants six inches apart in the 
row: Choose showery weather for this ope- 
ration. Plant deep in order to have a longer 
blanched stem. Hoe ond stir the ground fre- 
quently between the rows, and water freely 
in dry weather. By this mode of culture, 
this herb will prove to be very superior to 
such as are grown in beds in the ordinary 
way. 

MargoraM (Origanum marjorana and O. 
Onites) —The former is an annual, and the 
latter a hardy perennial; both much used 
as relishing herbs, in soups, broths, stuffings, 
and forced meat. The first is the more 
valued. In warm soils, the annual sweet 
Marjoram may be sown in Spring on a gentle 
hotbed, and transplanted in an open place, 
and is increased by division. These herbs 
may be used green; but to preserve them for 
winter use, draw the sweet Marjoram up in 
August or September, cut off the roots, and 
hang the tops up in a dry room for winter 
use. The other should be cut off at about 
the same time, and treated in a similar man- 
ner. 

Mint (Mentha viridis)——A hardy perer- 
nial, native of Britain, in marshy situations, 
but not very common. There are two specivs 
more, but they are not used in cookery—viz., 
Pepper Mint and Penny Royal. Spear Mint 
is the common name of this kind, and is 
used largely in soups, sauces, and to give a 
flavor to green peas. Even the flavor of 
young cabbage is much improved by a few 
sprigs of spear mint boiled therewith. It is 
propagated easily, either by laying the long 
running shoots in drills, or by planting the 
young shoots early, by placing the runners 
in a shallow pan, or a gentle hotbed, as early 
as they may be required. 





Onion (Allium cepa).—A hardy biennial, 
much esteemed in this country, and in Spain 


aud Portugal, and in almost every purt of 


Europe. Its uses are well known. It is 
eaten raw in both its young state and when 
full grown; also in sauces, pickles, and. in 
soups, stews, ard for stuffings, and roasted in 
the oven or before the fire. No vegetable, 
with the exception of the potato, is so uni- 
versally in use for so long a season. My first 
situation in gardening was with a market- 
gardener at Leeds, in Yorkshire; and. there I 
observed then, and ever since, more onions 
grow than in any other part of Great Britain. 
Cart-loads upon cart loads of this savory 
herb, both in a green and dry state, accord- 
to the season, are brought to the market 
twice a-week, and are all disposed of at re- 
munerative prices. There are numerous va- 
rieties—such as Deptford, Strasburgh, White 
Portugal, Brown Spanish, Globe, James’ 
Keeping, Blood-red, Siver-skinned for pick- 
ling, Potato Onion, Tree Onion, Tripoli, 
Lisbon, Welsh, &c. The best are the Stras- 
burgh, Deptford, and White Portugal, for 
spring sowing; and the Tripo!i, Lisbon, and 
Welsh, for autumn sowing in August. The 
culture of the onion is pretty well known, 
even to the poorest cottager; so I need not 
enlarge upon it. I may, nowev.r, state that 
it does not quite yield a productive crop on 
wet or thin, dry soils; but: in a good deep 
loam, with a dry subsoil, it yields abundently 
if the ground is well manured, I would 
always recommend the sowing in drills, in 
preference to broadcast, so generally adopted. 
To obtain large onions—such as were import- 
ed—sow about the 12th of August, and early 
in spring prepare a plot of rich ground, and 
transplant them in April or May in rows, 
taking care not to plant them deeper than 
the actual roots. Water freely, and keep 
the ground well hoed. They will produce 
large, sound bulbs, which will be mild in fla- 
vor, and keep well. The same method will 
answer well with onions sown in a gentle hot- 
bed, and trans !anted at the same time; but 
this latter methcd is more troublesome. The 
largest onions in this country were obtained 
from the variety named Tripoli. The Welsh 
onion does not bulb: hence, if sown, always 
to be gathered and used in its green state.— 
The onion, to be kept for winter use, should 
be drawn up as soon as the tops are yellow, 
and laid on the ground to dry and harden.— 
They may then either be stored away on 
shelves in a dry, cool room, or be tied up in 
bunches and hung up to the rafters. In 
Cheshire the market-gardeners hang up these 
bunches against the east and west walls of 
their houses. I saw some hanging in such 
situations, where they had bung all the wiuter: 
last March, and they appeared as sound as the 


day they were placed there. 
(To be continued.) 





Magnolia Grandiflora. 


Last year we noticed the blooming of the 
Magnolia grandiflora owned by E. N. Wilcox, 
Esq , of this city. We find the following his- 
tory of the tree, given by Mr. Wilcox him- 
self in Hovey’s Magazine for July : 

“Tt was purchased by him about fifteen 
years since of Messrs. Adair & Foster, in De- 
troit, and was then very small, not exceeding 
two feet in height. For afew years it was 
kept in his garden in summers, and during 
winters in his house, until the opening of the 
Mixer Gardens, now occupied by Mr. Puigh, 
when it was placed in Mr. Mixer’s charge.— 
It had then attained a fine growth of about 
six feet, and was quite bushy, branching out 
midway into two equal parts. Anxious to 
expedite its flowermg, an English gardener 
in Mixer’s employ engrafted upon it a branch 
from another plant, but it died, and the tree 
lost half its top in a gale of wind. This it 
has recovered by subsequent growth, under 
the care of Mr. Puigh, who has carefully re- 
potted it from time to time, until last year it 
rewarded his pains and the perseverance of its 
owner by a single flower, whose beauty and 
fragrance attracted numerous visitors. It is 
now agaio in bloom, having this time, how- 
ever, about a dozen buds and flowers, pre- 
senting a superb appearance, and loading the 
air with their perfume. 

“The plant is about twelve feet high; the 
leaves long and very thick, of deep green and 
very wax-like on the upper surface, with a 
coating of yellowish nankeen fur or fu-ziness 
on the under side, The flowers are more 
than a foot in diameter when fully expanded, 
being much larger than the single one of last 
year. Each petal is some four inches long 
by two and a half broad, of pure snowy white. 

“The magnolia has rarely if ever flowored 
further north than Washington or Philadel- 
phia. There are two specimens of it of con- 
siderable size on the lawn in front of the man- 
sion at Mount Vernon, which possibly some 
of your readers may ‘ave seen in flower, 

“ All the magnolias are splendid trees, but 
the M. grandiflora, on account of its large, 





glossy, evergreen foliage, is the most noble of 





ail, Uniortunately, it is not quite hardy. 
By protecting the plans in a good cellar or 
greenhouse, as Mr. Wilcox has done, they 
may be brought into bloom in a few years.” 











HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 


Bugs qn Vines. 

One writer in the Country Gentleman has found 
that shingles laid down beside hiils of vines could 
be used as a remedy for the ravages of the bugs. 
The insect resorts to the shingle for protection 
during the m1: ht and in this way is entrapped and 
killed. He also finds that a sprinkling of the 
leaves with plaster of Paris, keeps away the striped 
bug. Another writer make a strong leach.of cow 
dung,and gives the vinesa drenching with the 
liquid, and this keeps them from being preyed on 
by the insect, 

Pot Herbs. 

Now when most pot herbs are coming into fiow- 
er, is a good time to gather them and have them 
dried for winter use. They should be tied in neat 
bunches, and hung in the shade till completely 
cured. After drying the herbs should be stored 
away for use, where they will be clean, and the flies 
will not get at them in the fall. 

Russell’s Red Raspberry. 

The Counecticut Homestead notices Russell’s 
Red Raspberry as shown at the late Hartford Hor- 
ticu'tural Exhibition, (which, by the way, is spo- 
ken of as being unworthy of the Society), and 
says: 

* Russell’s Red Raspberry surprised us with its 
great excellence; it is a noble berry—certainly 
second to none, all things considered. Dr. Rua- 
sell showed the fruit in quantity, and several 
branches loaded with from nine to thirteen berries 
of large size and uniform ripeness. We believe 
this is a peculiarity of this berry that all the fruit 
upon the bearing branchlets ripens at once, though 
it has a long season. The berry is as large, and 
in shape and color quite like the Red Antwerp, in 
flavor a little brisker, though perhaps a little less 
delicate, the plants perfectly hardy, and growing 
very vigorously.” 

t rete! E 
Roses, after Blooming. 

Blooms, during this season, says the Gardener's 
Monthly, {our inches across have been of common 
occurrence; and the editor mentions the Louis 
des Combats, the Caroline de Sansals, Jules Mar- 
gotteins, Lord Raglans, Prince Alberts, as stand- 
ards that have been peculiarly fine. 

As soon as possible, atter the flower fades, the 
pods should be cut off to encourage a succéssion 
of flowers, This caunot be effected unless the 
shoots make a new growth, Pinching off the pods 
tends to encourage this growth. This may also 
be much furthered by watering the plants, if the 
season prove dry, with manure water, The sweep- 
ings of a hen roost, guano, hot bed manure, or 
anything of a similar nature may be employed.— 
Guano water must not be made too strong—about 
haif a piat to two gallons of water is sufficient. 
Pie Plant Wine. 

We note that the rhifbarb or pie plant is coming 
into much use for wine making purposes. One 
manufacturer, a Mr. Eshelby, of Cincinnati, is 
manufacturing a champagne wine from the Rhu- 
barb, that is said to resem le very closely. the 
Sparkling Catawba of Longworth, and commands 
an equally good price. 

Germination of Seeds. 
Why one seed is more easily excited than ano- 
ther is as yet unexplained, but the wisdom of this 
one of many provisions for avoiding the accident 
al extinction of a species in any given locality ia 
readily discerned. An ungenial spring may de- 
stroy the plants arising from those seeds which 
first germinated, but this could scarcely occur also 
to those of the second and third year, or even to 
those which were only a few weeks later in their 
vegetation, 

It is not possible to declare a general rule, rela- 
tive to germinating temperatures, requiring no 
exceptions, but, in general, for the seeds of plants, 
na‘ive of temperate latitudes, the best germinating 
temperature is about 60°F.; for those of half-har- 
dy plants, 70° F.; and for those of tropical plants, 
80°F.; and the necessity for such temperatures de- 
pends upon the same causes that prevent the hatch- 
ing of eggs, unless they be kept for a certain peri- 
od at a temperature of about 100®F. The requisite 
changes are not produced either in the seed or in 
the egg, unless it be submitted to the propitious 
temperature; but why this is requisite to develop 
the forms and effect the changes, without which 
there is no vitality, is a secret at preseat withheld 
from man’s understanding by his Creator, and we 
must rest satisfied with the approximate knowl 
edge that caloric is the vast and all-pervading 
agent he employed to call life into existence,” 

Strawberry Culture. 

At any time after this date, those who desire to 
have a good fair crop of strawberries next spring 
may begin to get their ground ready for setting 
out the plants. In preparing the beds there are 
just two points to be borne in mind, and put in 
practice, the first is that the ground cannot be 
stirred too deep, and second’ that it cannot be 
made too rich with manure. As to the varieties 
to be grown, it is unqnestionuble that no bed is 
perfect without a good proportion of Hovey’s 
Seedling. After this may be tried Wilson's Seed» 
ling which appears have made a steady progress 
for the past two or three years, and according to 
all accounts is becoming a general favorite. A few 
hundred plants of this kind is worth atrial We 
note that Prince of Long Island classes it as one 
of the six best staminate varieties which are guita- 
ble for field culture, but which require to be,culti- 
vated in stools, and to have their runners cut off, 
The same authority also recommends for field cul- 
ware, where the plants are to be allowed to cover 
the ground, and thus dispense with all the labor 
and expense of hoeing, weeding, and trimming, 
the Scarlet Magnate as the heaviest of all straw- 
berries, and the Diadem, as one of the most pro- 
ductive; the Eclipse, as early upright, clean and 





beaatiful, and some other sorts that he has 
proved, — 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Meat and Milk. 





BY 0. W. JOHNGON, IN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


f There are few farmers to whom the com- 
parative profit of the churn and the stalt are 
objects of the greatest interest. In this, as 
in other branches of agriculture, practical 
and scientific researches have recently yield- 
ed considerable general benefit. It is true 
that we often find, after these beneficial dis- 
eoveries are publicly announced, that some 
farmers, in remote places, and perhaps without 
any communicat'on- with each other, have 
been long employing, with profit, the same 
modes that ccst more recent authors Jong 
labor to discover. But then this should not 
detract from the merit of those who have not 
only made improvements, but have had the 
good sense to report, for the benefit of the 
community, the fruit of their valuable la- 
bors. 

It is both amusing and instructive to ob- 
serve the slow progress our ancestors made 
in inquiries such as those which are the sub- 
jeet of this paper. Their ideas of a good 
cow, for instance, were of the most primitive 
kind. Even Worlidge, who wrote his “ Mys- 
tery of Agriculture” in 1669, could find noth- 
ing more useful to remark of the cow than, 
that “The best sort is the large Dutch cow, 
that brings two calves at one birth, and gives 
ordinarily two gallons of milk at one meal.” 

Then as to feeding the cow. As, two cen- 
turies since, her owners had only grass, hay, 
and corn, they were used to kill their cattle 
for beef at Martinmas; and those cows they 
preserved during the winter must have been 
generally very sparingly dieted, and their 
milk consequently poor. This must have 
been especially the case in the more elevated 
and northern portions of our island. 

Those who are aware of the abundance of 
excellent meat, milk, and butter, with which 
the Scotch markets are now replenished, may 
well be amused with the very contrary state 
of affairs which existed in Caledonia about 
two hundred and fifty years since—at a time 
be it remembered, when green crops were un- 
known, and root crops and cake not yet “ in- 
vented.” 

It was about October, 1016, according to 
Chambers (Domestic Ann. of Scotland, vol. 
i. p. 472,) that preparations began to be made 
in Edinburgh for the reception and entertain- 
ment of King James the first, who was ex- 
pected in the following year to visit his king- 
dom of Scotland. Considerable repairs were 
ordered, and improvements made in the royal 
palaces of Holyrood and Frankland. A 
proclamation was made that “Beasts be fed 
in every place, that there might be abundance 
of flesh when the king came to the country.” 
It is evident, too, that in those days the good 
city of Edinburgh was not remarkable for its 
cleanliness, since the Privy council deemed it 
necessary to issue orders to its inhabitants to 
prepare clean lodgings for the King’s friends 
and attendants, and to have the streets puri- 
fied. 

The Chancellor’s circular to the Burghs, or- 
dering them to arrange with their butchers 
for the furnishing of “fed beef” against his 
Majesty’s “here-coming,” continues Cham- 
bers, met an amusivg reply in the case of one 
little town—Western Anstruther. “Our 
town,” says this response, “is ane very mean 
town—yea, of all the burghs of this real the 
meanest. JVather is there ane flesher (butch- 
er) in our town, nor any other person that is 

accustomed with feeding of beef, we being all 
seafaring men and fishers.” Nevertheless, 
the two bailies were evidently determined not 
only to do their best, but to set about it 
forthwith, since they informed his lordship 
that they “had dealt with some honest men 
of our neighbors to feed beef; and had enjoint 
them to have in readiness the number of four 
fed holt against the time of his Majesty's 
here coming, which may be lookit for in our 
town.” 

Eastern Anstruther, which it seems has al- 
ways been a better sort of town, was equally 
unacquainted with “that trade of the feeding 
of beef;” but the bailie, nevertheless, “had 
taken such order that there shall be in readi- 
ness, to that diet, twelve oxen of the best 
we can got for money.” The honest and can- 
ny burghers of Dysart deemed it necessary 
to be very cautious in what they undertook in 
this, to them, novel trade of beef-making; they 
only promised, therefore, to have raady, “ Ten 

or twelve sufficient and well-fed beef beasts 
upon competent and reasonable prices, and 


stock, even at that period, was only the straw 
of oats, or, towards the muirish parts of the 
country, the hay of bog meadows, frequently 
but ill-preserved. For a few weeks after they 
calved they were allowed some poor corn, and 
chaff boiled, with infusions of hay; and by 
way of luxury, a morsel of rye-grass, or lea- 
hay, once every day; and of late years, by 
some farmers, a small quantity of turnips in 
the early part of the winter, ard a few pota- 
toes in the spring, have been added. 

The editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture (vol. 1859, p. 661.) in quoting 
this report of Aiton refers also to the calcula- 
tion of Sir John Sinclair, who supposed that 
the same quantity of herbage that would add 
224 lbs.to the weight of an ox would pro- 
duce 900 gallons of milk; and thence draws 
the conclusion, that if we reckon 6 oz. of 
butter to be the average weight obtained 
from a gallon of miik, we shall thus get 337 
Ibs. of butter from the same quantity of her- 
bage as Sinclair supposes will produce 224 
lbs. of beef. Or if we convert the two into 
their respective money values, then, according 
to the present rates, we shall obtain, at 7d 
per lb, £6 10s 8d for the beef, and at Is per 
Ib. £16 17s as the value of the butter. The 
evidence of Sinclair pretty well supports the 
general conclusion of the farmer, that the sale 
of milk and butter is, under fair circumstan- 
ces, the most profitable mode of converting 
vegetable food into money. 

Bat still the comparative profit must not be 
regarded as practically that to which I have 
just alluded, The much greater labor needed 
in the conversion of cream into butter must 
be taken in account; and this is no mean 
item in a dairy. It is the value of this labor, 
in fact, that gives the small working dairyman 
the advantage ; for he receives, in the value 
of the butter, high wages for all the care and 
time he bestows in his dairy. It is the diffi- 
culty of ensuring good dairy management, in- 
deed, which prevents many farmers from enga- 
gitg in this profitable branch of farming.— 
Still, as our large and annually increasing 
consumers of fresh butter will probably con- 
tinue to ensure full prices to the farmer, it be- 
comes very important that the production of 
butter should be Increased in amount, and 
yet its quality carefully maintained. 

Before, then, I endeavor to promote this 
very desirable object by referring to the re- 
cent labors of one or tWo great dairy owners, 
let us refresh our memory by re examining the 
average chemical composition of ordinary 
milk. This may be taken as that given by 
Haidlen, and quoted by Mr. Horsfall. From 
this analysis, taking a full day’s milk of a 
cow to be equal to 4 gallons, or upwards, of 
40 lbs., this would contain of solid matters: 


Ibs. 

Casein or cheese,about . . 2.00 

Butter .« is B 2 - 1.25 

Sugar ofmilk «+ . . .« 175 

Phosphate of lime . . 09 
Common salt and other saline mat- 

ters . a e 4 2 > oat 


5.20 

Let us next briefly examine some of the re= 
cent researches which have been made as to 
the more profitable yield of butter, from the 
general result of which, we may safely con- 
clude that a genorous diet for the milch cow 
is the most beneficial to the dairy owner.— 
On this question, Mr. Horsfall, of Burley, 
has produced most valuable evidence (Jour. 
Roy. Ag. Soe., vol. xvii., p. 260); and this 
will well repay the careful consideration of 
the dairy owner of other districts, and where 
a widely different system of feeding is adopt- 
ed. The food he bestows upon his cows, va- 
rying with the season, he thus describes: 

“ My food for milch cows, after having un- 
dergone various modifications, has for two 
seasons consisted of rape-cake 5 Ibs., and 
bran 2 lbs., for each cow, mixed with a. suffi- 
cient quantity of bean straw, oat straw, and 
shells of oats, in equal proportions, to supply 
them three times a day with as much as they 
will eats The whole of the materials are 
moistened and blended together, and after be- 
ing well steamed, are given to the animals in 
a warm state. The attendant is allowed 1 
Ib. to 14 lb. per cow, according to cireumstan- 
ces, of bean-meal, which he is charged to give 
to each. cow in proportion to the yield of milk 
—those in full milk getting 2 lbs. each per 
day, others but little: it is dry, and mixed 
with the steamed food on its being dealt out 
separately. When this is eaten up, green 
food is g'ven, consisting of cabbages, from 


Harness Horses—A Challenge. 


We note that an old acquaintance, Green 
Mountain Black Hawk, which was sold by 
Mr. J. B. Crippen in 1857, to a gentleman in 
Kentucky, is still considered one of the best 
horses of his day, Mr. Dorsey, his owner, 
thus writes to the American Stock Journal 
concerning the breeding of horses, and there 
is a good deal of sense in what he says: 

“ Much is said in our Agricultural Journals 
of the Morgans, Messengers, Arabians and 
Black Hawks. The latter, I suppose, are 
properly Morgans since Black Hawk was sir. 
ed by Sherman Morgan. Horses should take 
family name of the original sire, else for every 
new stallion we must have a new family. I 
think all Morgans should be classed by them- 
selves; Messengers in another class; all Ara- 
bians in another, and so on. Each of these 
classes, as also some others, have their desir- 
able qualities. 

“Now as it is of vital importance to breed- 
ers to be able to produce regularly superior 
animals, I would suggest that it would be 
much to the advantage, of the public, if our 
Agricultural Societies would offer premiums 
for the best lot of mares and stallions owned 
and reared by one man, and raised within two 
to four years. This would prevent the award 
of premiums to accidental superiority, as is 
often the case. 

For the last five years I have devoted some 
time and attention to the raising of harness- 
horses. I have eight grown mares and four 
stallions of the Morgan stock. The mares 
have colts by their side from Green Moun- 
tain Black Hawk, owned by Dorsey and 
Burke. They are kept exclusively for breed. 
ing and have not been trained for speed.— 
The stallions have been trained and have prov- 
ed fast. 

With the view of bringing about such an 

exhibition as I have suggested, I make the 
following offer: I will show two stallions, 
and four, six, or all of my mares against a 
like number of mares and stallions of their 
age, raised and owned by one person, at any 
Fair East, South or West of Ohio, where a 
suitable premium may be offered. Each ex- 
hibitor to add fifty dollars to the premium 
offered for each animal shown. Mares to be 
shown for form, style and action in harness 
and out, as “ harness brood mares,” and to be 
shown both in single and double harness.— 
Stallions to be shown in the same way, and 
also for speed as roadsters. They shall be 
walked and trotted at various rates of speed 
from ten to twenty miles per hour. Any one 
claiming to exhibit in his own state to pay 
cost of travel to the other. No judges shall 
be selected from the State in which the horses 
are owned. 
If it be preferred, the premium on each an- 
imal may be increased to one hundred dol- 
lars, and any reasonable alteration may be 
made, provided that none less than six ani- 
mals of different ages be exhibited. 

I hope that this proposition may meet with 
favor among the lovers of fine animals, as I 
think even the loser would be benefitted, as 
it would give him the best information as to 
how and where he could improve his stock. 
Should any one desire to accept shis prop- 
osition, notice must be given at least two 
months before the time af oxhibition, either 
through the columns of the Stock Journal, 
or by letter addressed to me at Louisville, 
Ky., when all the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements can be made, 


L. L. DORSEY, Jr. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Cheese-Huff. 


A. L. Fish, an experienced dairyman of 
Herkimer county, N. Y., thus writes of cheese 
making in the Mohawk Courier : 

“No question is oftener asked among dai- 
rymen, than what makes cheese-huff, and but 
few questions are harder to answer, as one 
specific w.ll not be a remedy in all cases. All 
matter in certain combinations is generative 
and under certain circumstances is infectious. 

“Many of the ailments of animals, and 
cheese after it is put upon the shelf, may be 
attributed to am unhealthy state of the stom- 
ach. If the stomach is taken from the calf 
when its digestion is imperfect, it cannot be 





October to December, kohl rabi till February, 
and mangold till grass time. With a view to 
nicety of flavor, Ilimit the supply of green 
food to 30 to 35 Ibs, per day for each. After 
each feed 4 lbs. of meadow hay, or 12 Ibs. per 
day, is given to each cow; they are allowed 


water twice per day to the extent they will 
drink.” 





sall feed and keep them sae lang as we may 
possibly get sufficient food for them, accord. 
ing to the season, not doubting of your lord- 
ship's satisfaction in case of our losses.” 
Such difficulties in winter-feedi 


our time. Aiton, who described 


( To be continued.) 
—_——>——___— 


Harvest in Ohie,. 
The weather for harvesting has been un- 
usually favorable. The wheat, generally, is 


ng cattle have | bette. : f 
been experienced, in some places, almost to r than it was supposed to be before cu 


ting. The heads are long and well filled, and 


' the agricul-| will yield largely to the shock. The hay 
ture of Ayrshire, early in the present centur i cates , 
tells us that the winter food of the dairy Re = Sansemge a mt aaR 


it was last harvest.—Ohio Farmer. 


depended upon to make good cheese. 

“ Although diseased when taken out, or tain- 
ted, or soured after in curing, it may contain 
strength enough to curdle milk, like half di- 
gested milk from the stomach, or other acidu- 
lous substances, Sill, it does not contain the 
requisite to cheese the curd, with the aid of 
two other reliable agents, (heat and pressure, ) 
which may be early known by the curd work- 
ing soft and milky whey, and if rennet is quite 
deficient, curd will grow softer by increasing 
heat to scald, and likely to make a huffy 
cheese, or sour in curing, and not weld and 
become solid and close meated, having the 





appearance in the tryer of meal mixed up for 
chickens. A lack of perfect uniformity in 


heating milk to set, and scalding curd, are 
fruitfal causes of swelling cheese. When 
milk is kept very sweet, or cooled very quick 
by ice or running water, more strength of ren- 
net and a longer time is required for that 
agent to finish its work, than when the milk 
is not so kept. Under such circumstances, if 
the work of subdivision is commenced too 
soon, and curd made very fine, when too 
young, or soft, the strength of the rennet be- 
ing fluidival, will pass off with the whey be- 
tore it has finished its work. Then heating 
up too fast will be sure to check the working 
of what rennet remains in the curd, and a 
huffy, leaky cheese is the result. 

“No one can make good cheese without 
good rennet and conveniences to heat stead- 
ily and uniformly. I believe the present 
mode of heating as many do by rapid pro- 
duction of heat under the bottom of the 
cheese tub or vat, is wrong, because the 
smaller particles of curd will become cooked 
and settle to the bottom first, where the most 
heat is, just where they should not be—the 
lesser cooked portion being lighter, will float 
near the top, whero the most heat should be, 
All cheese makers know such to be the case. 
They also know how difficult it is keep the 
curd from packing on the bottom where it is 
liable to be over heated or heated unevenly. 

‘‘ All this is remedied by setting the inner 
or tin vat on the bottom of the wood vat, 
without anything between them, so that the 
neat cannot pass between the bottoms, Let 
there be a space of three inches between the 
vat and wood tub at the sides and each end, 
so that the heated water may pass around the 
inner tub, and the top will always be warmer, 
as it should be. 

“Tam using heat in that way, and much 
prefer it to heating under the bottom, as 1 
can scald much easier, and no settling or pack- 
ing of curd upon a hot surface takes place.” 





Agricultural Fairs. 


The editor of the Lapeer Republican, in 
speaking of the second annual fair of that 
county, which is to take place next fall, makes 
the following sensible remarks relative to the 
utility of such institutions: 

“ Viewed in all its bearings, the county fair 
is of the greatest importance to the commu- 
pity, encouraging and fostering as it does 
the improvement in all branches of local in- 
dustry; it opens a wide field for competition; 
it bears on its friendly breast the hopes and 
fears of our neighbors; it elevates the suc- 
cessful competitor to a standard not given or 
gained by other means; it brings to notice the 
manufactures, the stock, the ideas of our most 
intelligent men and women; it buys and sells, 
and reflects a lusture upon the neighborhood 
unequalled by any other device. As a county 
of growing proclivities, of strict agricultural 
pursuits, Lapeer ought to foster the growth 
of this prosperous yearling in such a manner 
that its adultage shall be strong, healthy and 
vigorous. Last year, the Agricultural Socie- 
ty organized under many difficulties, yet it 
held its fair, and most nobly did the people 
respond; from the most remote corner to the 
house distant but a stone’s throw, came forth 
old and young, rich and poor, stout and sick- 
ly, and the Fair of Lapeer at once became an 
institution permanent and successful. In Oc- 
tober next the annual fair is advertised to 
take place; let us hope there may be no fall- 
ing off. There is now ample time to prepare 
articles and stock for exhibition, the premium 
list is lengthy and upon the whole as well 
graded as any premium list in the State, the 
grounds will be refitted and improved under 
the direction of a competent committee, the 
Board of Directors will undoubtedly, in 
goud time, secure the services of an orator 
eminent in agricultural science and talent, and 
everything for the honor and credit of a 
county of the dignity and position of Lapeer 
will not fail to be attended to in due season, 
Then why should we not have a good fair in 
1859?—we do not hesitate to say that it will 
be a decided success. Farmers, remember 
that it is for the encouragement of your wives 
and children that Agricultural Fairs were in- 
stituted and you will not be behind in offer- 
ing it your support. Mechanics, remember 
it improves your business and brings you cus- 
tomers,—then be prepared to be on hand. 
Ladies, remember that by fostering a love of 
improvement you benefit yourselves by hay- 
ing better homes, and fitter and more con- 
genial helpmates; then aid the Agricultural 
Society to dissominate its views of progress 
by your presence and your labors at our fairs; 
then no disaster, however complete or over- 
whelming, will be able to stay your happiness ” 





New Silk Worm, 

Mr. Guerin Meusrille in a communication 
to the Academy ‘of Sciences, in Paris, states 
that he has succeeded in naturalizing, in 
France, a new variety of silk worm, from 











FARM MISCELLANEA, 


A Lincoln Ram. 

This magnum bonum sheep was bred by 
Mr. John Stokes, of Oaldecott, Rutland, and 
was exhibited at Peterborough, in October. 
1857, when as a three-shearer, $350 was offer. 
ed for him. Then and there the following 
lines were written upon him ; 


He has a long thin head, a smart and lively eye, 

With a beautiful bosom, and very large thigh; 

He is good in his hips, with a gigantic loin, 

Wide in the breast, and immense in the chine; 

He's fine in the bone, and light in the jaw, 

And in his whole body you can’t find a flaw ; 

He is light in the garbage, ana good in the ramp; 

He is deep-clifted through, and without any hump; 
Fourteen pounds of wool’s yearly shorn from his skin; 
He is a Bakewell without, and a Chandler within, , 


The above lines will bear investigation; 
there were the sheep to prove them.— 
Mr. Stokes has bred a great deal from 
far famed flocks of Messrs. Kirkhams.—Samt 
EL ARNSBY, in Mark Lane Express. 
Seeding with Corn. 


In noticing the practices of some of the 
farmers of Connecticut, the Homestead gives 
the following account of seeding down fields 
with grass while growing corn, as practiced by 
a Mr. John Bissel, of East Windsor: 

“ When he wishes to lay a piece of land down 
to grass, he puts on a corn crop, cultivates it 
thoroughly, and sowing some special fertil- 
izer, such as superphosphate, broadcast, he 
sows grass seed at the time of the last hoeing 
and “hacks itin.” His system of culture 
leaves the ground very flat, so nearly level, 
indeed, that after the spring rolling—which 
his grass lands always. get—it is difficult to 
see by the shape of the ground where the old 
rows ran. The grass always takes well; the 
corn protects it during the droughts of sum- 
mer, and when the crop is removed in the au- 
tumn the grass has made ordinarily so rank a 
growth that it affords most excellent fall feed. 
We passed through a piece of pasture which 
was thus seeded down last year, and are con- 
fident that it would cut on an average a ton 
and a half of hay to the acre when we saw it, 
and much would have yielded two tons or 
more. The cattle had been in it some time, 
besides, We talk about cattle being “up to 
their eyes in clover.’ Mr. Bissell’s steers 
were wading in timothy, redtop, and red and 
white clover up to their bellies. No wonder 
that he gets occasionally $250 for a pair of 
steers.” 

Fox Hunter at Detroit. 

During the past week, we had the pleasure 
of seeing the noted stallion Foxhunter at the 
stables of Mr. James Caniff, about four miles 
out of Detroit on the Pontiac plank road.— 
Mr. Caniff purchased him from Mr, Trudeau, 
of Niles about a month ago, and means to 
keep him here. 

Foxhunter attracted much attention when 
at the fair of 1857, on account of his size, 
style, speed and general excellence. Ho 
comes of very good and somewhat famous 
stock, his dam being a half sister to Dun- 
ham’s famous trotting Moscow, and his sire 
being imported Tamworth, a thoroughbred of 
excellent pedigree, and, as we learn, now 
standing near London, C. W. Foxhunter is 
to be at the fair of 1859, and undoubtedly 
will create much interest. 

Stone Plover. 

We learn with much satisfaction, by a let- 
ter from our good friend Dr. Ransom, of Kal- 
amazoo, that Mr. Williams, the owner of 
Stone Plover, has agreed to take his horse to 
Kalamazoo for a full fall season, after the 
3lst of August. Stone Plover was at the 
great horse show last year, and his appear- 
ance there was enough with horsemen to sat- 
isfy them of his quality as a sire. We 
have no doubt of seeing some choice car- 
riage stock ut some of the future shows, that 
will trace their pedigrees to this grandson of 
the celebrated Touchstone. 

Costly Cranberry Meadow. 

Capt. Capon, says the Barnstable, (Mass.) 
Patriot, has expended one thousand dollars 
upon a single acre to bring it into cranberry 
meadow, and with the strong expectation 
that it will be a good investment. This is 
the most costly acre of cranberry land that 
we have ever heard of. If it will pay thus 
to fill in deep swamps, and then give them 
a coat of three or four inches of mud with 
a top dressing of sand, it is quite evident 
that those who have little else to do to their 
meadows but break them up with a plow, 
and set out the vines, ought at once to be 
about it. A situation where the meadow can 
be flooded until June or July is thought to 
be best, but there are different opinions, we 
find in regard to the whole theory of cran- 
berry culture. 

Frosts and Heat, 

In Connecticut, the frost of the fourth of 
July seems to have been as prevalent as in 
Michigan. Nocorn, however, was there cut 
to the ground as it was with us. During the 
past week, the heat seems to have made up 
in some degree for the unusually late frosts 
and has in most places brought the corn for- 








China, which feeds upon the leaves of the 
ailanthus tree, 


ward rapidly, and it now promises a crop of 
the most bountiful order. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wu. RB. Pauor, Flushing, N.Y.,. Strawberry Catalogue. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* Xenophon.”—Yes. 
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STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Niinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 18-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-28. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-80. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-80. 
Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. * 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 18-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 18-16. 


COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 











Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 


‘Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 


Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 18, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

Bt. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-80, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks 1, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ra ids, Sept. 28-80. 

Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F, M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H. Loomis, Sec’y. 

Ionia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 30, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
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The State Fair Grounds. 


The State Fair of 1859 will be held on|c 


the same grounds that were used last year. 
These grounds, which were then known as 
Foster’s Riding Park, have been taken by 
H. R. Andrews, Esq., so well known as the 
proprietor of the Railroad Hotel, and to these 
grounds he has added the fields lying north- 
ward and adjoining, and instead of being con- 
fined to a half mile, Mr. Andrews has made 
a riding park that for excellence of track and 
extent, is unrivalled either east or west. The 
track itself is a full and complete mile in ex- 
tent, thirty-six feet wide, the back stretch and 
home stretch being straight; level, even, and 
worked with the greatest care, the turns at 
the ends are circular, and the whole is laid 
out in the most approved form for a mile 
track, On each side of the track is a low, 
stout railing, on posts firmly sunk in the 
ground, and on the inside is a wide ditch. It 
is on this riding park that the State Society 
holds its fair this year. On Wednesday last 
Business Committee, J. E. Kitton, Esq., of 
St. Clair, Horace Welsh, Esq., E. N. Wilcox, 
Esq., and the Secretary of the Society, met 
for the purpose of examining the grounds, 
and adopting such measures as might seem 
necessary to put the buildings in order for 
the great fair of 1859, and such plans for the 
construction of other buildings as the re- 
quirements of the exhibition would seem to 
demand. 

It will be noted that the fair of 1859 is 
held rather later than usuel; but this gives 
time for the fairs of the United States, of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana to be held before ours 
comes off, and for many of those who have 
attended those great fairs to be present at 
that of Michigan. This is of consequence 
when it is considered that for this year the 
premium list has been opened to competition 
to all comers from all the world. 

We believe, that with favorable weather, 
we shall have the greatest turn out of stock 
of every kind that has ever been seen in this 
State, and we know from assurances that 
meet us on every side, that the attendance 
will eclipse that of last year, two to one. It 
only remains for the people of Detroit to give 
the fair that encouragement which such an 
enterprise deserves at their hands, as one that 
brings more visitors to their city than any 
other incident of the year, and also as an oc- 
casiou that serves to unite the city and coun- 
try, and to promote the enjoyment and pros- 
perity of each. 





The Production of Wheat in Michigan. 


We note that estimates of the wheat crop 
of Michigan have been made, which fix the 
production of this standard crop as high as 
twelve million of bushela. This must be 
considered a very large yield of this grain 
and, if correct, shows an increase over 
all former crops, of nearly double what 
has ever been produced in Michigan in apy 
one year before. Previous to 1853, tho pro- 
duction of wheat had never been exceeded 
in Michigan, and both in quality and quanti- 
ty the wheat of that year has been up to 
this time a standard, by which to measure 
the production of succeeding years. In 1864, 
the crop was a fair one, but the Hessian fly 
cut off a large portion of the crop through- 


out the whole country, but did not destroy 
it, though it diminished the quantity ma- 
terially, In 1855, the wheat of Michigan 
was injured and almost totally destroyed by 
the rains that fell during the harvest season, 
and the “grown wheat” of that year has not 
been forgotten. In 1856, the wheat crop 
was cut of: mostly by the severity of the 
winter and its changes, especially in the 
northern counties, but the high prices and 
general crop of the State made the receipts 
not far from an average. In 1857, the se- 
verity of the winter again reduced the crop 
so that it was less in amount than it was the 
year before, whilst the quality was inferior, 
and in many of the northern counties it was 
a total failure. In 1858, the crop escaped 
injury from the winter, but whilst in its fall 
luxuriance of growth, a blight, occasioned by 
sudden atmospheric changes, fell upon it in 
June, and lessencd the crop fully one-half.— 
The present year, though wheat has suffered 
severely in many localities from the late frosts, 
yet as a general rule, it seems to have escap- 
ed injury and has been secured in good order. 
Its quality,so far as we have seen, is very supe- 
rior, but not better than that of the crops 
of 1853 and 1854, years when we have seen 
frequently, day after day, wheat brought upon 
the scales of the buyers along the dock in 
Detroit, that would weigh 62, 64 and some- 
times 65 and 66 pounds to the bushel. 

In the Detroit T'ribune of the 20th instant 
we find the following estimate of the wheat 
crop, made by Mr. James Bull, whose oppor- 
tunities of observing the crops in the south- 
ern and central counties of the State are as 
good as those of any man in it: 


ae BUSHELS. BUSHELS. 






600,000; Oakland.......... 
600,000| Macomb. .--.----.. 400,000 


00,000 Clinton 








00,000 
200,000 Saginaw ..-. ..---- 200,000 
100,000/Tuscola .-.-..----. 


We are inclincd to believe this estimate too 
high, and whilst we sincerely hope that it is 


true, wheat must decline in price below any 
rate at which it has been seen in this State 
for many years, and we note that already, mil- 


arising from the fact of a large crop being in 
the hands of farmers. 
ties, the estimates are as nearly correct as they 
could be supposed to be made, in others they 
are wide of the mark, and as an instance we 
give Kalamazoo, which, in 1853, had 20,880 
acres in wheat, and produced 353,811 bushels. 
In the estimate, it will be seen that Kalama- 
zoo is marked at 700,000 bushels. Allowing 
one-third as a fair increase of wheat land, 
over that of 1853, and the crops to be equal 
in quality, and it will be seen that 500,000 
bushels would be a very large crop for that 
county to produce. Again, St, Joseph ts put 
down at 800,000 bushels: in 1853 the num- 
ber of acres that county had in wheat was 
24,676, yielding a production of 365,621 
bushels. Itis not at all probable that St. 
Joseph county has increased her cultivated 
lands, or her population to such an extent 


wheat over that of 1853, though itis not 
impossible. We think if she has half a mil- 
lion of bushels within her borders at the 
present time, she has dono well. In Calhoun 
county, the production of 1853 was 480,649 
from 31,543 acres, and giving it a fair increase, 
this would be correct enough for all practical 
purposes, but from what we can learn, the 
frost of the 10th of June reduced the crop 
throughout a large portion of that county 
materially, and it may not come up to the fig- 
ures set down in the estimate. In Washte- 
naw, the estimate is rather below than above 
the production of 1853; in that year this 
county had 43,528 acres in wheat, and it 
produced 759,572 bushels—at least nearly 
one-half more than it has produced any year 
since that date. Few counties have suffered 
more from the wheat fly and the incidents of 
the weather than Washtenaw, and hencesince 
that time many of her farmers have reduced 
the number of acres, which they had been 
accustomed to apportion to that crop. For 
that county, therefore, the estimate is about 
right. But Wayne, we think, is set too high 
by full 50,000 bushels. Oakland is amongst 
the counties that have suffered from the ef- 
fects of the frosts, but we note that due al- 
lowance is made for that, as this couuty is 
put down as 250,000 bushels less than the 
crop of 1853, There are @ number of the 
northern counties slso that are set down as 
rather higher than they will bear. For ins- 
tance, Shiawassee in 1853, had but 6,111 acres 
in wheat, which gave a yield of 74,171 bush- 





els; it is unquestionable’that all the counties 
along the line of the Detroit and Milwaukee 


correct, still it may be well to examine it. If 


lers are unwilling to offer over one dollar a 
bushel for any quantity, showing a decline 


In some of the coun- 


as to be able to double her production of 





Railway have received a large increase of 
population, and that their improved lands 
have been doubled in extent since the open- 
ing of that road, but this would hardly allow 
of such an increase in the production of 
wheat, as to make the increase nearly four 
times the amount of 1853. 

In calling attention to these estimates, and 
figures, we do not wish to be understood as 
having any other desire than to call out as 
exact information as possible, relative to the 
crop, because as much harm may be done by 
an over estimate as by an under growth, and 
the farmers will find ‘hat even if they have 
been blessed with an abundant crop, they 
will have to contend with the low rates which 
such abundance in almost every other wheat 
growing State and county, is likely to pro- 
duce. We do not incline to the belief that 
Michigan has produced twelve million of 
bushels of wheat, if she has after deducting 
one-third of the crop for seed and home 
consumption, it would leave her eight million 
of bushels for sale. This eight millions, 
would of itself be more than equal to one- 
twelfth of all that may be needed for export- 
ation this year. In fact, from the data that 
lies before us, we think it more than likely 
that it may even be equal to an eighth or a 
tenth, and this very fact of itself will show 
that high prices as well as the plenteous crop 
are not likely to go together this season. 





The Crops and Prospects in Great Britain. 


We take the following report of the wheat 
crop and the prospects it has in Great Britain, 
from the London Farmer’s Magazine for 
July. It will be seen that it confirms in every 
respect all that we have advised hitherto rcla- 


000 | tive to the wheat crop and the markets for 


the year. The report says : 

“The weather during the months of June 
has been unusually fine and vegetative in 
all parts of England, Even in some of our 


| most backward districts the wheat crop has 


progressed with some rapidity; nevertheless, 
it has exhibited great luxuriance in each lo- 
cality, and there is a full average yield, not- 
withstanding that a portion of it has been 
laid upon some heavily-manured soils in Es- 
sex, Kent, and Middlesex, including Norfolk, 
Kent, and Cambridgeshire The blooming 
time in the early counties has passed off re- 
markably well, and the sickle is likely to 
become in partial operation by the 15th of 
July. Barley is looking remarkably well, and 
the same may be said of oats and peas; but, 
in many quarters, beans are expected to be a 
partial failure. 

“The state of the wheat trade, and the 
rapid fall in prices from the late comparative- 
ly high point, have produced no little anxiety 
on the part of the growers in reference to the 
future. The commencement of the war in 
Piedmont naturally led to considerable ex- 
citoment in the demand, and large parcels of 
wheat changed hands on speculation. Since, 
however, it has been understood that the war 
is likely to be localized in Italy, notwithstand. 
ing that Prussia is exhibiting a warlike feel- 
ing, the decline in value nas been nearly as 
rapid as the late upward movement. At pre- 
sent, therefore, prices are nearly as low as 
they were prior to the commencement of hos- 
tilities, Within the last few days there has 
been more disposition showa to purchase 
wheat, and the quotations have slightly im- 
proved ; but we see no reason to assume that 
any further advance of moment will take 
place in them. Of course much will depend 
upon the results of the war; in other words, 
any further complication of events, in which 
Prussia may be involved, may lead to a por- 
tion of our imports being cut off. This, by 
the way—even admitting that matters on the 
continent are in anything but a favorable po- 
sition—is a contingency hardly to be expect- 
ed; consequently, we incline to the opinion, 
that the aggregate importations of produce 
for the present year will be fully adequate to 
our wants. From the United States, even 
though prices there are declining, and even 
though harvest work has commenced at the 
South, very little wheat or flour can be ex- 
pected till near the close of the year; but we 
must bear in mind that the grain and flour 
trade of France has now assumed propor- 
tions of great magnitude; indeed, so large is 
it, that the almost entire stoppage of our 
usual supplies from America has failed to 
have any influence on prices here, arising 
from the enormous quantities of produce 
shipped from the various ports in the north 
of France. The flour now received into Lon- 
don and Liverpool, being of a superior char- 
acter, has readily found buyers, chiefly for 
mixing purposes, and the quantity received 
since the additional export duty was imposed, 
has considerably increased. Seeing that the 
export trade in France is not likely to fall off, 
and that we shall, consequently, receive quite 
as much as can be readily consumed, the de- 
ficiency from the United States is a matter of 














no importance to the consumers, Again, as 
regards the future, we must bear in mind, 
that the stocks of English wheat now on hand 
are still very large—that the warehoused sup- 
ply of foreign is heavy—and that supplies 
from the Baltic are pouring in upon us fully 
up to the average of most years. Whilst this 
state of things continues, we can hardly ven- 
ture to predict permanently rising markets for 
wheat; but,on the other hand, there is no 
reason to look forward to what may be term- 
ed depr ssed currencies, notwithstanding that 
@ portion of our usual imports from Italy and 
the United States will not come forward at 
the usual period. The spriog corn trade is 
likely to rule steady for some time, and, no 
doubt, the quotations, generally, will be well 
supported.” 


_— 


The Iowa Agricultural College, 


We note that the Board of Trustees of the 
Agricultural College of Iowa have recently 
been much occupied with the examination of 
the various localities from which offers have 
been had for the location of the institution..— 
We believe this body had had no less than 
ten sessions, and the number of proposed 
sites examined during the time, has been 
seventeen, confined principally to six counties. 
Nearly all the propositions have been accom- 
panied with offers of grants of moneys, bonds 
and lands, varying in value from $6,000 to 
$50,000. The Trustees have at length select- 
ed 650 acres in Story county, which is report- 
to us as containing a great diversity of so‘l, 
and to have a sufficient: amount of timber, to 
be well supplied with water, and to be diver- 
sified with upland, and firet and second bot- 
tom lands of the usnal quantity for such a 
State. The State has already appropriated 
$10,000, and the Board get with this site from 
$20,000 to $25,000 bonds, which will be used 
in getting ready the buildings, and the im- 
provements necessary for’ the commencement 
of the institution on a moderate plan. There 
are also 3,200 acres of land in Jasper county 
which will be available within a very short 
time for this College, and which are valued 
at $25,000 more. It will be seen from this 
that the Iowa Agricultural College is at 
length a fixed fact, and that it will go into 
operation under very favorable circumstances. 

The College at present is under the charge 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, and the Hon Suel Foster of Mus- 
catine, is the acting president pro tem, Ar- 
rangements are being made for the construc- 
tion of a Farmer’s House and a barn, next 
spring, but we have not yet learned that the 
Board is ready to go farther. We shall be 
much pleased to hear of the successful initia- 
tion of the Agricultural College of Iowa, 
and from the spirit and determination mani- 
fested so far, we have the greatest hopes that 
it will open under extraordinary favorable 
circumstances, and that it will have a success, 
most gratifying to all engaged it its establish- 
ment. Wm. Duane Wilson, formerly a well- 
known citizen and editor of this State, is Sec- 
retary, and is devoting himself to the work 
of aiding the Board with all his ability and 
strength, 








Literary News. 

Received.—A. Frost & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
have sent us their Catalogue, No. 2, containing a 
descriptive list of the Roses, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Flowering Plants which they have for 
sale. The pamphlet is a good well got up list, and 
we should be pleased to receive copies of their 
other @atalogues as weil as of this particular one. 
Catalogues such as these we file away for refer- 
ence, and nurserymen and florists would do well 
to remember this fact. 


13" We are obliged to our old friend, C. B. 
Fisk, Esq., formerly of Coldwater, but now of St, 
Louis, for a copy of the Premium List of the 
Fourth Annual Fair of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association of St. Louis. The schedule 
of premiums amounts to twenty thousand dollars, 

{ay The July number of Bryant and Stratton’s 
American Merchant and Nautical Magazine has 
been received. Itis graced with a portrait of the 
late Nahum Capen, of Boston, and contains articles 
on subjects of the highest intereat to the mercan- 
tile community. 


pa Dr. J. W. Palmer of New York, author of 
“ The New and the Old,” translator of Michelet’s 
“ D’Amour,” and favorably known to the conntry, 
as aspirited contributor to the magazine litera- 
ture of the day, has just been appointed an assist 
ant editor and manager of the Atlantic Monthly. 





General News. 


—Mr. Greeley arrived at Fort Laramie on the 26th, 
ult., where he was to wait for the passage of the mail 
with which he was going to Salt Lake City. His injured 
leg was nearly well again. He speaks in his letter of the 
fires raging in the forests on the mountains, and says 
the flames swept throngh the pines and above their tops 
to the height of two hundred feet with a rush and a roar 
appalling even to look upon. Many lives were already 
lost and as the fire reached the vicinity of the diggings it 
was feared that hundreds more would perish, 

—tThe Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association have com- 
menced making repairs on the Mount Vernon Estate.— 
It is said that the carpenters’ tools imported from Eng- 
land by Gen. Washington, during his lifetime, have been 
preserved, and will in all probobility, be used now in 
making the contemplated repairs, 

—The Cincinnati papers say that Sunday the 17th was 
the hottest day of the season; the thermometer was at 








100° in the shade, 
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—Maj. Wm Garvin, of Pittsburg, died at Nashville, of 
sun stroke on the 18th inst, 


—Miss Ellen Shaw, of Cattaraugus county, N. Y., ha® 
recovered a verdict of $1,000 against William J. Van 
Campen for breach of promise. Miss Shaw is a daugh- 
ter of Judge Shaw, whose testimony deeply affected the 
spectators, ; 


—Mr. La Mountain, who is still at Watertown, expects 


- make an ascension ina balloon thence on the 27th 
nst, 


—Mr. A. D. Richardson, the Kansas correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, who accompanied Mr. Greeley to 
Pike’s Peak, is at Cincinnati, 


—Victor F. Ward of Louisville—the boy whose whip» 
ping by Butler, the school teacher, was the first act im 
the Mat. Ward tragedy--did on the 26th ult. 


—The Council Bluffs Bugle, says one of the editors of 
the Rocky Mountain Wes, arrived at Omaha City, Ne- 
braska, on the 5th inst., with $10,000 in gold dust. 


—The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin of July 11 
gives in full the returns of the different auctioneers ap- 
pointed to sell the immense property belonging to the 
McDonough estate in that city. The quarter ending 
June 28, 1859, the total amount of sales foot up the 
handsome figures $8,819,808,14. 


—Richard H. Dana, jr., esq., of Boston left New York 
on the 20th inst., in the steamer North Star, for Aspine 
wall. His health has been impaired by arduous profes 


‘sional labors, and by the advice of his physicians he in 


tends to be absent a year, proceeding from San Francie 
co to the Sandwich Islands, and thence to China, India, 
Egypt, and Palestine. 


—At an auction sale of the personal property of a Mr. 
Oaks recently deceased, in Dauphin county, Pa, afew 
days ago, a bag of flax seed was offered for sale. One of 
the bidders put his hand into the bag to examine the 
seed, and hauled out a purse, which was found to con- 
tain gold and silver coin. The bag was then thoroughly 
oerhauled, and ovor one thousand dollars in gold and 
silver coin were found therein. The treasure was then 
retained by the executors, 


—A Penang paper states that the nutmeg crop is @ 
failure. The death of the trevs is going on to such an 
alarming extent that it is calculated there will not bea 
single nutmeg tree left in the island in the course of tem 
years hence. 


—The Post Office Department has issued for the quar- 
ter ending June 20th, 1859, postage stamps and stamped 
envelopes to the value of $1,604,000. This is a large in- 
crease over last year. 


—An Agricultural Society at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has petitioned the Patent Office for assistance, to enable 
it to institute new agricultural experiments in Kansas, 
with particular reference to the cultivation of the tea 
plant. 





Foreign News. 


Since the great battle of Solferino, the advices 
by the foreign steamers have brought us but little 
news beyond the details of that greatevent. There 
seems to be a general idea prevulent.that the losses 
of the French on that occasion have been partial- 
ly concealed, and that the real losses are much 
greater than have been reported. However, it 
must be conceued beyond all question, that it was 
a victory won by the French and Sardinians, with 
the odds against them. The Austrians, it is evi- 
dent, had the most men, had the choice of position 
and time, made the attack,in some degree una 
wares, and evidently lost the day. The political 
results of this great battle have not yet unfolded 
themselves. 

There appears to be a growing understanding 
that Prussig is about to step into the melee. When 
she comes in, we may look out for a tremendous 
European struggle, that cannot be fought out 
without a very great change occurring in the nlap 
of Europe as its result. 

The London Times’ correspondent says of the 
Prince of Prussia that, although he has never give 
en proof of strategic ability, he is nevertheless im- 
pressed with the idea, so prevalent among crowne 
ed heads, of being a great captain, and his utmost 
ambition is to command as a generalissimo the 
army of the Germanic Confederation. 


The Berlin correspondent of the London Times 
gives an ontline of the peace propositions of Prus- 
sia, which seems also to be known in France, as 
the main features are adverted to by the Paris core 
respondedt of the London Advertiser, who says 
Kind Leopold is desirous of proposing to the di- 
plomacy of Europe that Venetia must be a separate 
independent State. The erection of Venice into a 
separate kingdom he deems advisable; he even proe 
poses to effect this settlement with the corsent of 
Austria, which he engages to obtain if the crown 
be bestowed upon the Austrian Archduke Maxi- 
millian, brother to the Emperor of Austria, and 
the husband of King Leopold’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 

This sounds very well on paper, but we do not 
think it would add a great deal to the reputation 
of Napoleon III. for wisdom or sagacity, to spend 
so much of the best blood of’ France for the pure 
pose of winning or creating a kingdom for an Ause 
trian Arckhduke, and the daughter of Leopold of 
Belgium. Neither would the king of Jarninia be 
any better off than ho was before the war, by hav- 
ing for his next door meighbor, a satrap of the 
House of Hapsburgh. If Prussia has nothing bét- 
ter than this to propose, she might as well stop all 
attempts at negotiation. The Austria is anxious 
to have not only Prussia, but all Germany, help to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for her to eat, is not 
at all surprising, but whether Prussia and the Gere 
man people are such fools as to do it is as yet 
somewhat of a problem. That family connection 
between Prussia and England, ought to give some 
weight to the representations of the English Min- 
istry, which now unquestionably enjoy place and 
power, solely from their sympathies being knowa 
to be with the Italian people, and from being de- 
cidedly averse to mingling in the conflict. 

On the 7th, Napoleon telegraphed that an armis- 
tice was agreed upon. On the 8th, it was signed 
at Villa Franca by Hess and Valliant. It ends on 
the 15th of August, It stipulates that commercial 
vessels, without distinction of flag, shall be allowed 
to navigate the Adriatic unmolested, 

The Monituer cautions the public against misan- 
derstanding the armstice., It says that negotia- 
tions may recommence, but does not see how the 
war may be terminated, 

The London Times believes in peace. It says it 
is well authenticated that the proposal came from 
France, indicating either good moderation or the 
necessities of the French, and it does not believe 
it was the latter. France reaps all, the hengfit 
from the armstice either way. 
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= RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. ed ten or fifteen years, or even twenty. They new life. He weut forth from her presence | body said it was delirium tremens he died of, 
ri h F 0 m F r h Pt | | a _|never w.re it except to church on fine days, |in that terrible hour, strong in a resolution | and of course all the blame was charged i 
© | PREPARED peat _ BR sororg tadsagge ted THE MICHI"| or when they were going to get a buby bap-| which had never forsaken him for a moment | my husband's distillery, but, as I said be fore, 

tized. With so much poverty, with so much|since. The energy that till then had slum- | I believe whisky has to bear the blame of a 

economy, and with so much virtuous simplic- | bered within him, all his fine talents, the per-| great deal of wrong it never was the cause of.” 
ity, would you think that they spent anything | suasive eloquence of his musical voice, his| “That is a grave charge that you have 
for intoxicating drink? You would think not, | time, his strength, his life—all were from that | hinted at against the woman,” said the J udge, 
but they did, aud the eurnings of two days|hour consecrated to the cause in which he} as the party rose from the table; «a matter 
often went down the throat at a sing'e| was engaged. Ilis labors had been crowned | like that should have been thoroughly inves- i 
draught.” with eminent success. Long before Dr. Free-| tigated in the time of it,” i j 
Gentlemen’s menial servants formed the | left his native town he had accepted from} “Yes, I know; but I dare Say no one else 
tourth class, and were distinct from all the| Brydon full compensation for his board in | had a suspicion but what it was all whisky, and 
rest. Their rauk as to respectability was| money the latter had received in gratuitous/even I did not have my eyes open then 
very doubtful, In their own opinion, they contributions from audiences he ad been sent | us they have been since,’ replied Mrs. Brand, 
were equal to the mercantile class. In the | for to address. Since then no communica. | seating herself comfurtably by the parlor firé, 
opinion of others, they were inferior to the tion whatever had passed betweev the| “However, I should not wonder if it was all 
cotters. ‘Lhey dressed in broadcloth, they | cousins, and up to this t'me Brydon, who had | over with her by this time. One of the lit- 
ate and drank of the best. But then both| been constantly traveling in different parts of} tle girls came running into my house thig 
their food and clothing were the leavings of| the country, didn t even know to what State | morning, saying that her mother was dying 
their superiors, and they might be caned at the Doctor an} his family had removed. On| and wanting me to go over there. ; 

















NUMBER SEVEN. 
‘s She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 


sateth not the bread of tdleness."—PROVERES. My young readers no doubt wish to hear 


how they live in Ireland. Perhaps many of 
them, however, think they know, since it has 
been called the “ Land of potatoes and but- 
termilk.” I must tell you that in the Green 
Island there are some who eat their roast 
beef and drink their wine; some rejoice in 
white bread and butter; some give thanks 
devoutly over potatoes and good salt herring, 
ora little bacon; others grow fat on potatos 
and milk; while many have nothing to 
‘kitchen their spuds’ but a little salt, and 
often can hardly get that. You kuow that 
in all old countries there are a great variety 
of classes, each considering themse ves bet- 
ter than those who are less favored by for- 
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THE COUNTRIE LASSIE. 


She blossomed in the country, 
Where sunny summer flings 
Her arms around the earth, 
And brightest blessings brings; 
Health was her sole inheritunce, 
And grace her only dower; 
I never dreamed the wild wood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


Far distant from the city, 

And inland from the sea, 
My lassie bi d in good 

As pure as pure could be. 
She caught her dewy freshness 
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From hill and mountain bower, 
I never dreamed the wild wood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


The rainbow must have lent her 
Some of its airy grace ; 

The wild rose parted with the blush, 
That nestled on her face ; 

The sunbeams got entangled in 
The long waves of her hair, 

Or she had never grown to be 
So modest and so fair. 


The early birds have taught her 

Their joyous matin song, 

And some of their soft innocence, 
She’s been with them so long, 

And for her now if need be, 
Td part with wealth and power; 

I never dreamed the wild wood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 





tune 
Of the nobility there are a great many dis- 


tinct classes, tar removed from one another. 
As to their various degrees I kaow nothing 
except what may be gathered from the fa- 
mous “beef lesson” of Talleyrand, and my 
prayer is that I may always continue as igno 
rant on that head as- Iam now. That dis- 
tinguished man had Dukes, Earls, Barons, and 
private gentlemen, to dinner. To the Duke, 
he said, with a low bow, “ Your Grace, can I 
have the honor of helping you to some beef.’ 
To the Earl, with a bow, “ My Lord, can I have 
the pleasure of helping you to some beef.”— 
To the Baron, with a wave of the hand, 
“Your Honor, may I help you to some beef” 


any time by their masters. So the matter of 
their respectability was left in great perplex- 
ity, and I believe has never beun settled. In- 
deed, the subject of respectability was some- 
thing very hard to limit and define, It did 
not depend exactly on wealth, nor did it de- 
pend alone on good blood, but on both. In- 
telligence and moral character had but little 
to do with it. We had a servant girl uamed 
Rachel Hanna, who was receiving the atten- 
tion of Andy Wilson. His mother was a 
cotter and spun flax for hire, which was con- 
sidered quite a low employment. Sally Ann 
Barley, Rachel’s mother had a little uoney 
and was able to carry round some ribands and 
lace for sale. When she came to hear of the 
company her daughter kept, she rated her 


the night of his arrival here he had lectured 
to a crowded house, and, as usual, his elo- 
quence had carried the whole audience captive. 
Many of them signed the pledge that was 
offered at the conclusion of the discourse, and 
even Judge Harper expressed himself “almost 
persuaded,” as he led off the speaker in 
triumph to his own house, after the exercises 
were over. His son, Henry, who had remained 
at the East to com» ete his co!leze course, 
was now making his first visit to this Western 
village, and the proud father was anxious to 
have Brydon make his acquuintance, as a 
fancied resemblance of the latter to that fa- 
vorite son had won all of his heart that had 
been untouched by the lecturer's eloquence. 


Icould not go to-day, besides, I never visit 
such people and they have no claims ou me. 
But the child seemed go distressed that I told 
Bridget to go over and see what the matter 
was. She soon came back and said the wo- 
man was starving to death and would not last 
through the day.” 

“Starving!” exclaimed Judge Harper and 
his wife together; both thinking of the con- 
trast between starvation and the abundance 
daily heaped upon their own table. 

“ But the widow owns the cottage and lot 
where she lives, does she not,” asked the 
Judge; “and thse two cows, just the finest 
creatures I ever saw. I recollect once asking 
the price of that spotted beauty, I wanted 
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The weather during the week of Brydon’s| her, but all the answer I got was, ‘Not for 
soundly for her folly, aud told her she was stay at this place was intensely. cold, as in-| sale,’ in a pretty gruff voice, and so I asked 
above any backen-spinner's son. Matty Wil-| deed the whole winter had been from its ear-| no more question.” 

son heard of this, and now it was her turn to | ly setting in. The day before his intended) “I could give you the same answer about 


life, as, having brought it so near the end, we | there were four distinct degrees, all far below make SOREATES, end unfortunately she had a rae * rae a bdshag = moet Gloner both of them now, Judge ;” said Mre. Brand; 
thought it best to make but one chapter«f | any of these, and yet far above the very re- pont eppprtanity, for Lae) crn Aertel ptcd ar a Caeser ee te |e ee a permanence 
this part. Hereafter we shall aim to give a | spectable character I described last week under ag heotettag Ahgniag terpenes —_— «ga a ae er — me- | hey, are,and the best miter i oversaw. 
little moro variety to the Household entertain- | the name of the'professional beggar. she had ever had was one who had lain in| @Dce cause, an e two often united their ar-| Mr. Brand took them last fal as pay for the 
date settee aid aeanetebthnen tamed jail months for debt. This last circumstance, guments to ep eavor to induce the old gen- wood that family had been using for a good 

iets eesill SAMS SE aera ities theie | Sialost: nao Minin (whe ensned thelr, omP however, was rather a sign of his respecta- deman to give the influence of his name in while past from his timbered lot over the river. 
sin ices Pads. date Maeaee \\end.. Pale, Medh.om. c.ceeds lene. bility, for, there as well as here, poor men its favor. At the table it became a subject | As for the house and lot, they were mortgaged 
than when it was a monthly, asin the weekly | and they lived comfortably. As their labor generally paid their debts, and the rich alone of special conversation, each using all the | to my husband long ago. He knew the old 
issues we have more room for stories, sketches | was mental not manual, they valued. them- shirked it. So Matty Wilson said she consid- | reasons usually put forth on euch occasions, | Doctor never had any money, and that was 
of life, amusing and instructive items, poems, | seles on their elevusion above work. Al ered herself — Ber Pe epee aay Sener a 04 munerey- wpe Oe phy eh = oes ly a, the way he conld secure kimeelf for, the 
and such re:ding «s will enterta n the child- though any schoolboy would rather bring in an daughter of Jimmy Hanna’s, But you must | objecting to their personal application to him-| pails of whisky that have been carried away 
ren around the fireside. To make it a fami- | srmful of wood than gct his lesson, and every not think that the Irish were all such fools.— | self. from the distillery every day tor these four 
ly paper there must be something in it be- | nan who has tried both pronounees stu nd Many of them knew as weil as you or I, that| “It is a noble work,” he said, “and one in| oF five years past. He has let the family live 
sides stock and crops. Domestic affections on weariaowe a toil, yet ot tick A mankind were all descevded from Adam, and | which I am glad to see you engaged. You there this winte* out of pure charity. I guess 
and morals must be cultivated as well as the to be general that it pS ale phe that neither the blood in their veins nor the| are young, and have a great deal yet to see| they have suffered some, from what Bridget 
gardens and fields, Th re must be food for |. sacialiin te: Wenenaatlanlin. hn vie. wat wealth in their pockets made them either bet-|in the world. You will meet with many who | Said. She saw nothing like eatables in the 


the mind and heart as well asthe hody. We : ~’ | ter or worse, than their moral character. will need just such a prop as the pledge, but | house except a small bag of meal and part of 
are by no means of the opinion that women’s Farmers and mechanics formed the next : ‘ apes sR . ’ 


: , mes ¥ ‘ But I was speaking about their mode of | were 1 to put my name on your paper it would | old Johnny-cake. I told her to take over 
reading should all consist of directions for | ‘!#8- Hong of, the, Aermoqa ones he soil. living, not show their aristocratic notions. — | look like pre: my eslinass Belize the |Some tea, or whatever else she liked, but to 
making something good to eat. They were simply renters, and paid from ten nde Set an th thei ld ‘ +. (tell you the truth, Mr. H ” sh 

to thirty shillings ($2.50 to $7.50) per acre. ere the Irish as happy with their oaten would, an acknowledgement of imbecility |" ¥ SEOs iE EGR PC, ANS COEF 
Still their lease or even their good will of the bread, potatoes, &c., as if they had enjoyed | rather unbecoming in me.” tinued, lowering her tone and speaking aside 
place when their lease was out, was consider- @ more generous fare? Some argue they Something like his old nervousness seemed | tO that lady, “they are & kind of people one 
ed.of much. value and often brought « high | "°* But why should the lime tree and | to seize Wallace Brydon while the Judge was | Wou'd not like tolam it known they bestow- 
price. Labor was so cheap that the farmer | "2° have been created if a turnip was as good | speaking. These were ulmost the very words\| ed charity upon. 
Siiealh eaammnkuith bears tanteinn ve (CT ee and water as good as wine.—| Dr. Freeland had used years ago, and, though| “ Why, are they not decent and respecta- 
aa renta, did. not himself work very, hard. He The very men who talk about the happiness | spoken in quite a diffurent spirit, they brought | ble? ; asked Mrs. Harper; “I am sure the lit- 
could get plenty of men to work for him for of the poor, and the benefit of plain living,|up so vividly the painful thoughts con-|tle girls are very pretty and genteel looking, 

six pence aday. His ordinary food was oat | °"° the ones who will roll tie custards, tarts,| nected with that scene that he seemed|if they are the same ones, and I presume 
more nor less than a slave to the appetites of meal porridge and milk, potatoes and meat &c., down their throat with a grunt of satis-| overcome with embarrassment and on the| they are, who used to be at so many of the 
ma on a Prams een eee and oaten cake with arth orcheese. If a faution. point of rising from the table, when a laly Ganging pation: Ihave not seen thom this 
ashy a f a. aii é iin peed by ror could have white bread and tea on new years-| _ On the other hand, those who imagine that near him said, by way of changing the tone “— ‘ ‘ ie, 
and person are caught, unconsciously, by the day, thanksgiving day, the festival of the har- the peer diel nat iiaitad life, and enjuy their) of en : ye ™ “oe ms : , — ‘ d 4 ay 
mening inem: tha sicaple, Wfedike shetahenend vest-home or churn-cutting, and when he en- fod too, because it was plain and coarse, are} “ I think, Judge Harper, that alcohol has ti a A val athers — . — 
stories found in our country newspapers. No | tertained a highly esteemed friend, he did very equally mistaken. When little David Hanna, |to bear the blame of a great many evils it a nine = y close since. 2 eir mother, 
more efficient and agreeable teacher can be | Well. When he went abroad he generally | 0° of our neighbor’s boys, was asked what |never had anything to do with. Now, for| What little I have known of her, appears as 
introduced into a family, than a well conduct- {dressed very respectably, but at home his | be got up for every morning, he answered | instance, there is a family living near us; the though she had been brought up a lady, but 
ed newspaper. The most successful teachers | coarse garments were required to perform a| both promptly and innocently, “Ob! I rise} man died last fall, in September, 1 think it anch people shave. a:\wey-of ere sce 
are those who win the affections of their pu- | long service, were often patched till the new | t® see there is any parritch made.” His great | was; well, they said he had the delirium tre- nntl apynestng,, 00 — phen argh 
pils, and make themselves pleasing and at- | pieces took tho place of the old. With this| Obiect in getting up was to eat his breakfast, | mens, but I believe his wife's conduct had a so proud-spirited to the last, never seeming 
tractive, therefore it shall be our aim to en- | economy he could not only meet his heavy although it was only porridge. When I see} good deal more to do with it than whisky Me want to associate with the neighbors who 
dow these pages with as many of the qualifi- | liabilities, but even save something. And | little boys making a wry face over their break- | had, though he did drink, as everybody knows did offer to be friendly. Even to-day Bridget 
cations requisite to make a good and pleas | many aman had money at interest who never fast when it is far better, I think of Davie} who ever saw how regular he uscd to carry said there was ‘no one there but the man 
ant instructor, and as entertaining family | had atea-pot in his house. The cotters had| Hanna, and wish I was the father of such | that little tin pail up and down the street. whose regular visits all winter have brought 
companion as possible. For this purpose we | no property at all except a loom and spinning | Doys till I would get spanking them. *Q, you are speaking of that old doctor, | S¥SPicion upon her. He is a tall, dark-brow- 
shall be glad of any help our friends can give wheel, and often they had to rent the tormer. that the boys nick-named Whisky Picklo ?” ad :gloomy looking. maa, and this morning the 
by way of adding to the variety of reading, as, | A farmer would build a few cots on his farm. said the judge, leaning back lazily, as if not girl seid bo was stern and, cold towands ber, 
with the multiplied duties of the officeonour | Phe foor and often the walls were clay and much interested. but that the children clung to him as though 


hands at p hall , : ; 
times come short of time for proparng orgh- 0700" thatched with straw. For this wit — * Yeq” continued Mrs. Brand, for she it| isted to them, and quite al poor as the 
esis wid ieeike Qesal, iandaan ee ‘te small garden attached to it, and enough of| Judge Harper was one of the earliest set-| aS; “ we all used to laugh at the idea of car- are, I should indae by = ree = ie ee 


Ssclbadiheenlt uiacuaiesinandbacinc, deities ground to raise a few potutoes, the cotter|tlers and one of the wealthiest men in the rying whisky in a pail, and thought at first F ‘ i 
will give interest to the home dep A ar ne worked one day in the week, the whole year | town of which we are writivg. Liberal mind- he did it to make people believe it was water — phe gp a a . 
make our paper sought for by the moibers round. The rest of the time he either wove | ed, large-hearted, generous and fond of com |r milk he was bringing. But I think he d ath” ? 
and children, will always be welcome. webs for some linen merchants, or worked to | pany, it was seldom that strangers of note, | had a better reason than that. Cat’s claws ve aa did you say?” exclaimed Wal- 
One hitle girl writing from the country the farmer. His wages was six pence aterling, | public speakers or lecturers visited the place | are not all velvet, if they do look like it. You} ace Brydon, who had been sitting near and 
gays: “I always watch for father when he 12 cents, if he was boarded, or ten pence if| withozt enjoying his hospitality. The winter |know he died very suddeuly, locked in his waiting patiently for Mra. Brand to conclude 
¢omes home from town on Saturdays, and as he boarded himself. Yet out of that meagre or 183— was remarkable for a general revival | OW2 Toom, and his wife was found in a swoon | joer gossip. 
soon he comes in sight Irun and get my | 98° he had to support his family on pro-| io the temperance cause throughout the West. | ' y his door the next morning.” “Yes; Dr. Freeland, he was always called, 
hands into his big coat pocket to find the | Visions at about the same price they are here. | Judge Harper, though no very strenuous ad-| “TI recollect now hearing something about | though he had not practiced any here tor 
Farmer. Little brother and [ like to study If he took his pay in produce, he got half aj vocate of the cause himself, very often attend- | such an affair after we came home,” said Mr. | years before he died.” 
out the enigmas, when there are any, and to bushel of potatoes, four Ibs. of oaten meal, or ed the meetings wken speakers from abroad | Harper, “but we were gone all that month,} ‘And this is his wife. you were speaking of as 
read the stories and verses. We like“Slow |@ single pound of butter for a day’s work.— | were invited to address them, and, if pleased | and I knew nothing of the particulars, He | suffering, starving at your door ?” 
Jaraie” because he tells us how children live | No wonder then if his family had often to with the lecturer, never failed to carry him | attempted to destroy himself, did he not?” “ Sirl » said i. ochdi rising in indigna- 
in oe parts of the world, and it is so differ- |live on potatoes and salt, or oat meal gruel. off in triumph to his own house, in spite of| “ Well, ldo nut think the rights of it will) tion at the tone in which sapenite . 
™ a Monee ee ne Merk books | Barely to support his family was all he could | the claims of president or committee. No-|ever be known, A gun was found near him, | addressed to her. 
ie TOR on Rov jor tthe Sen do. To save enough to bring them to Amer- boty be pe of resisting the Judge, When | and a bullet hole through the door very close} But Brydon had already turned to request 
) se : raat ica was out of the question. Evena young satisfied himself with good company | to where his wife was, but, from what I have | his young friend to show him to the house 
' This is the Lika, * ‘ man, who had none to support but himself, and his guest with good cheer, he would give | heard and seen since, I am ‘inclined to think | in question. 
tihahaiiis antes we nut keep | could not lay up enough by the strictc at way to others, not before. It was in this way | that in spite of his caution something besides| Iam as much a stranger to locations here 
ghall try not to disa: of our subscribers, and |ceonomy in less than six or seven years, and | that Wallace Brydon chanced to be his guest | whisky had got into his pail, and when he If,” said Henry Harper, “but if 
y ~ Ppoint their expectations |it was very fow young cotters who could | one bitter day in the winter of which we speak. | found hi i ‘ teeny y peeyr wet 
of. finding something new and entertaining, | ke. : ; ; P imself dying he meunt to have what| father will direct us I will go with you will- f 
either origival or selected, in , P from getting married so longa time;|That night, years ago, which had been to| revenge he could, for the shot was in the di- vy 
yin every number Jand matrimony ended all their hopes of| Mary the beginning of ' aa ingly 
ef the Farmer. Midetea. 9% 7 ae : p —— pte of sorrow and death, was | rection of his wife’s room. Perhaps heknew| The necessary directions were given, and 
ir ding coat was oftensay- to ® Brydon tho resurrecton to a she was at his door thea. ‘Of course every- the two set forth, The air was keen and 


And to the private gentleman, pointing to the 
dish, he said, inquiringly, “Some beef, Sir?” 

Much of our department this week is taken | But besides “the honor,” “ the p'easnre,” “ the 
up by the conclusion of the story of Mary’s | may 1 help you?” and “the beef, sir,” classes, 


Our Paper. 





How to make her bread and butter, 
How to spin, and knit and sew, 
Just what forms of speech to utter, 
’ Is not all a girl should know, 

A very unfit companion for an educated 
man would a woman be whose whole list of 
accomplishments numbered no more than are 
enumerated in these four lines, a very unfit 
woman for the mother of a family, and neither 








Mary’s Married Life. 
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“THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The market for flour is very quiescent; very little 
interest is taken in it. The purchases made by those 
who need supplies are only such as are needed for use 
from day today. No one ventures to’ make any pur- 
chases for shipment or otherwise. The New York 
Economist thus speaks of the eastern market, and gives 
the impression of a very serious decline in prices, as 

soon as stocks of the new erop shall begin to arrive: 

“The market for State and Western flour has been 
extremely dull and very much depressed for all descrip- 
tions since our last’ report, and holders, who have deen 
eager sellers, have been forced to submit to a reduction 
of 87a50c @ bbl.; and even this concession has failed to 
increase the business, which has been very limited, and 
confined exclusively to the most pressing wants of the 
East and home trade requirements. Only 13.500 bbls. 
have changed hands, leaving off very heavy and dull, at 
$5a5 40 for superfine State, $5 45a5 75 for extra State, $5a 
5 40 for superfine western, $540a$6 for common to me- 
dium extra western, $5 50a5 65 for old, and $5 70a5 85 for 
fresh ground shipping brands roundhoop Ohio, $6 1597 25 
for trade brands, $5 50a9 50 for St. Louis, and $6 50a$8 
for extra Genesee.” 

It will be seen from the following extract from the 
Kalamazoo Telegraph that new wheat is in market: 

“Ten hundred bushels of new wheat were suld in this 
market on Monday for $118 per bushel. The first new 
wheat in Monroe brought $1 25.. Wheat is intrinsically 
worth more this year than last. The berry is fatter and 
more solid, and will make 8 per cent more flour. Prices, 

however, will be relatively lower, in consequence of the 
general success of the.crop. The first wheat of the sea- 
son marketed in Niles brought $1 10 per bushel. It-was 
flourcd a week ago.” 

At Milwaukee, Chicago, Toledo. Cleveland and Buffa- 
lo, everything connected with breadstuffs is at a stand 
still, and all are awaiting the good time coming, which is 
signified in the spelling book, by the well known pro- 
verb, which foretells, that “when the sky falls, we shall 
¢atch larks.” 

Flour receipts in this market have been very light for 
the past week, and sales few. Much of what has been 
sold has brought prices varying from $6 25 to $7. Some 
small lots sold for family use may have brought 25 cents 
more, but it is the general impression amongst dealers 
that that is all it is worth, and that the prices given are 
the highest that will be seen for the remainder of the 
year. 

Wheat—We have not heard of any real bona fide sales, 
No new wheat has yet been offered in market. No one 
here supposes that more than $100 per bushel will be 
offered or obtained for any amount beyond the first few 
lots that may be offered. 

Oats decline steadily from week to week, as the new 
erop matures, and it is with difficulty that 42c per bushel 
is obtained. 

Corn holds up the best of any crop, as it will be some 
time before the new crop can come ip. The Canadian 
trade takes the greater part of the stock that comes in 
here, at 77a78c per bushel. 

Barley—There is nothing to quote relative to barley. 
The crop generally throughout the State looks very pro- 
mising. , 

Millfeed—Bran is worth at the preset $18 per ton, and 
coarse middlings sell at $18. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock is very quiet. Smith of the 
Marine Market gets all he needs this hot weather at $3 
per 100 tbs live weight. The drover business seems to 
be rather stagnant at the present time. Sheep are plenty 
and may be had at from $1.50 to $2.50, quality, age and 
size being considered. Pork for the retail butchers’ 
trade, is worth $7 for dressed hogs. 

The Albany market is thus quoted for the present 
week by the N. Y. Zribune. 

“Cattle—The market is very dull this week, the total 
receipts numbering 8,400 head, which includes 200 held 
over from last week, and 100 drivenin on the road. The 
New York buyers are here, but will not purchase; they 
would probably have done so if they could have been as- 
sured that 1,200 head would go east. Of the 3,400, it is 
safe to say 1,200 head will be taken east, and 300 will be 
retailed here, (60 head being taken for Saratoga Springs) 
will leave only 1,900 for New York, and from present ap- 
pearances, 200 of these will be held here in pasture, 
same as last week and week before. In spite of the large 
number taken for the New England States, holders had 
to submit to a decline of fe per Ib live weight. The 
quality of the beef this week, is barely equal to an ave- 
rage. 

“Sheep and Lambs—As will be noticed by reference to 
our statement of receipts via railread, the arrivals are 
much larger than for the same week last year. There 
was an ndvance of 50c per head last week; this no doubt 
helped to swell the numberin market to-day, and prices 
have fallen again nearly as much as they had improved 
last week over former ones. Our dealers dealers here 
have hardly entered the market fairly, still they purchas- 
ed nearly one-half of the offerings for the past six days,” 

Wool, 

The wool market has almost given out, and sales now 
are few, the farmers being busy in the harvest field. There 
is unquestionably a good proportion of wool held back 
with the idea of taking the chances for ths remainder of 
the year on pricss, The Detroit Advertiser gives the 
following as the amounts sold at the various points named, 
which include some of the principal wool markets 
though not all by any means: 3 

















ttle “Greek. coos nana 727221 7-H 
Brooklyn (Jackson Co.)...-..... ---0. 000 * 
Concord 0 wonecncnccscces 10,000 “ 
MUMS uid mobd sedhchac Gakic concn cle 120,000 “ 
ACTOR? hile ie ita tna 50,000 “* 
Grand Rapid.s........ 0.0.2 .oo oe 60,000 * 


blll len! A geld bowr co0cces cece “ 
Romeo BL,p00 


once menatoon acpranseaneersessnclif TTT 4 


Tecumseh..__.. ae andihheoe o eeneensebnn 15,000 


Total at 18 points... ------00- oone 1,796,443 


If to these he added such 
points as Ypsilanti, Ann 
pot eof rie Pontiac, and a series of markets unnamed 
— when. Central, and Milwaukee Railroads 
it w . ie a4 once needed that the wool crop of this 
year ~ be i woe three millions of pounds, for the 
places unnam ertainly more than double the 
amount given above, and to these would have to be 
added the amount remaining ;, the hands of the wool 
growers. 
‘The sales hére are light, at presen, 
quoted at’ from 40 to 450 for the bey nt Prices may be 


full blood and three-quarter bred sheep "°°** °F Merino 








WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


SBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
a substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
pa BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITEand RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail = ed be arn peeneee to. For 
rther particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
7 om “4 H. OSBORN & CO. 








WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
T into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale a Aey for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the hest man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE, 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 








Ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and usesul implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

RocwHeEstEr, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Frsy., 1859, 
Messrs. Boss & ADAMS: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
or. Itisaninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It eee the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A ree having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuestger, OAKLAND, Co., Mioun., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAmMs: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills itis invaluable. One man with this machine can 
‘lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 

No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORE, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
7 oe Be Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every. style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars eac’ he subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 


large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


F’owers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 
ATT°S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[Ss the most powerful and most *conomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three ane have been pulied with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Mists except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on pepecnten to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. — [8] 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RB. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Man’ turers of Mich’ that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Brie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices 
low those of Seether Our I shart mah hey 








Eforse 














68 
THE MODEL OF THE COUNTRY. 
11 3. L. HURD & Co., 
[il}iye Foot of Second-st, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


AS won for itself such a renown for the cure of eve 

variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its quality is kept up 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relied on 
to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For Costivensss; 
For tHe Cure or Dyspepsia; 
For JAUNDICE} 
For tue Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For H&rapAcuE; 
For tue Curse or DysENTERY; 
For a Fou. Stomacn; 
For tHe Curr or DysENTERY; 
For tHE P1vEs; 
For tHe Cure or Sororuna; 
For Att SororuLous CoMPLAINTS; 
For tHe Curt or RHEUMATISM ; 
For DiskasEs OF THE SKIN; 
For toe Curr or Liver CoMPLAaInt; 
For Dropsy; 
For tae Curs or Terrrr, Tumors AND SALT RHEUM; 
For Worms; 
For tue Cure or Gout; 
For a Dinner Pint; 
For tue Cure or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryine THE Buioop. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 





Great numbers of same Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certi- 
fy the nnparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAC in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the ahove complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure, 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand Ayer’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. may3m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUGKEYE MOWER. : 


gurTNANSMILLER 
PATENT. 













ae 
= ~NsS. 
PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 
T'o which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. AULTMAN &Co., 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 
But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our Vew Machine, 
First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence, 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting in, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 
This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

ist. It has not one pound of side draft. 

24. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

3d. Its draftis only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 

6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 

7th, The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 

. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine, 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

1ith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
dias without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner, ; 

12th. The pallson the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 

on cart. 
m™sth. There is a wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 234 inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means of an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 

ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chanze of 
shaking loose. 
Points of ewcetlence as a Reaper :— 

ist. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, doperting rod, and draft for the horses, 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 

The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af. 

fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain, 

6th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another. 

6th, The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near olde, ont slot at off side, when off platform, 

N. STEELE is the travelling agent, ond is now solicit- 
ing srettors iscetry, ting further t 

etters of inqniry, or requesting er info: 

av be addressed to E. ARNOLD.” 

Dexter, General Agent, or 





BLOBS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 


LARS the season; all fees to the groom included. 
He will stand at 


naan for accidents o1 escapes, should any occur. 


winners, Cotherstone was bred by t 
stone was a grandson of Whalebone. 

calculated to elevate the character of all half bred stoc 
nowned in t 


his wind. For 


Plymouth, April 16, 13w 








Cooper's Corners, two miles from Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich.; 10 miles® 
Arbor; 10 miles from Ypsilunti; 18 miles from Dexter, and 22 miles 
Mares sent from a distance will be taken and kept on the usual terms, but the subscriber will not in any case be 





IMPORTED STONE PLOVER! 


THE HIGHEST AND BEST BRED BLOOD HORSE IN AMERICA, 


8 OFFERED TO THE BREEDERS OF MICHIGAN and othe 


r States at the very low Wice of THIRTY DOL- 


The second season for this horse in this State commeneed on the first of April, and will end with the 80th of July 


rom Ann 


Srom Detroit. 


erms--The money for service to be paid at time of first trial, or an approved note to be given for the amount, 


por Pe Pedigree and Descripti 
VEK was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, and was foaled in the sprin 

sold to Count Bathyany at his aehusl sale of yearlings in 1851, and was never out of the pumention of the cual 
until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England, previous to his im ortation. 
This horse was sired by the renowned Cotherstone, winner of the D 4 
Merry Monarch. winner of the ger and Princess, winner of the Oaks, and also of man 
e celebrated Mr, Bowes, and was by Touchstone, out o 

she being the dam of imported Trustee. Whisker was of the most celebrated family in Engl 
being own brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, all winners and the sires of winners, at long distances, Touch- 


erby, out of Wryneck, by Slane, the sire of 


y other distinguished 
Emma, by hisker, 
and for stoutness, he 


Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, 1634 hands in height, on particular, short, strong le 
strength and substance, and is warrinted as a sure fval etter. 4 z j 1 Soa prt gta 
and to become the sire of the most valuable 
will be remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great action, He is himself of the ma pe 
symmetry, _ size, grand and majestic action and carriage, all of which is inherited from ancestors the most re 
1 the annals of the Turf of Great Britain. He is free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed 
hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones, twisted ancles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and perfectly sound in 
rther er address subscriber, 


ndependent of his great racing qualities, heis ean 


most beautiful color, fine 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, Plymouth, Michigan. 





Leaving each place at 5 o’clock P. M. 

From t 
Season. 

‘Terms-=$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 


will be holden by the season. 


he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. 


horse in the State, 


excelled by an 
. CADY, Agent. 


HIRAM 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 

At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 


e general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for thig 


Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note given for the amount. Persons, par 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor Fg ee pang All mares not regular] a 
Pasture furnished at fifty cents 4 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grainwill be 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit prices. 
HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 
At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 
HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horse Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 


Hambletonian’s dam by Mambrino ndam Bishop’s Ham- 
bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger. Hambletonian is 15% h wei Biss pos 


sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. 
nian is a beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon him, and for style can not be 
F. 


er week. All accidents and escapes at the owner’s 


received for insurauce money, delivered at my 


and shigh, weighs 1150 pounds; pos= 
Hambleto- 


E. ELDRED, Detroit, 





land county Mich., commencing April 4t 
the yee of my hoises. 
EMB 


note Fob for the amount. 
ood peers furnished at fifty 
ou the 30th day of July 1859. 


white half way up to 
N. Y. Sire, Kemble Jackson; dam, La 
Kemble Jackson was b 
Sir Archy: her dam was 

got by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an im 


dy Moore, 


the Imp. Tripolitan Bab, 


rand Bashaw; 
roughbred. 


_GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wi Stand for mares the coming payer at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak - 
Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 
LE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good 


cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson; 
KEMBLE JACKSON—(Half-sister 1 Iola)—Mahogany bay, tet h. 


Star in his forehead; hind feet 


mbrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854." The property of Isaac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Co. 


Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 

aria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 

ported mare, name unknown, 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
Young Bashaw’s dam was a i 


ut thoroughbred. 


ughter of Messenger, said to be tho- 


Lady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old RU ee | Iinp. Messenger. 


ED, Detroit. 





July 80th, 1859. 


drew Jackson was b 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 
GEC, F. GREGORY, Agent. 


Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, b 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmin ° 
W land county, Commencing April 4th, at the Tad price of $16 hs neg ind eanmers 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 
Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay 153g hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, 


by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
the Imp. Tri- 


F, E. ELDRED, Detroit, 





Farm, Fridays and Saturd 


TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 


L. T. BULLARD, Agent. 
~ DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World, 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The) Mratagham, Osklset crust) eee 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 dewey and can be pocked and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
oa / of clay on his farm, can’ manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or Chose mon as may ne found most convenient and 
economical, ora man and two 
oe boys can keep itin full 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 

Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that patpose. 

"ee" Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed ° JOHN DAINES, 

9-t Birmingham, Mich, 





STOCK FOR SALE. 


HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is di 
T the stock a 9 in the hands of the pth ee 
who eontinnes to, breed for eash or approved credit at 
very reduced price u ttl 
heifers.) Jocks end etts, Son - waters and 





Chester White igs. 
Uartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee, ist, 1858, 


ays. 
Season the commence ‘April 4th, and close July 80th. 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 


\ ILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: 
at Detroit, Gratiot Road 13g miles from City Hall, 


At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tuesdays; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus 


Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; dam Messenger. 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 


FOR SALE. 


GMEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
bay te jet black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 
F 


3,000. . E. ELDRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] ae 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen, 


To invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 


It is peculiarly suited. It will in a short time bring on 
the monthly period with regularity. 

Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits. 

CAUTION. 

These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three months, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtfal to the constitution. 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United oe one Canada, 


JO % 
(Late I. C. Baldwin & Co.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 


‘urn mail, 
J.8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8 





For sale in Detroit b 
FARRAND, T. &J. 
Store in every town in the United States. 16-6m 


DRAIN TILE! 


Ww. KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 


PENFIELD'S, 108 








oodward avenue. 








INCHMAN, and in one Drug ; 


babel sie censors 








€ 
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